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| - HE rapid ſale of the Two former Editions of 
this work, while it affords the Editor the moſt flat- 
tering tnarks of preference, calls upon him likewiſe 
to pay every attention to the improvement of the 
Third Edition. How far he has ſucceeded muſt be 
left to the deciſion of the impartial reader, 

This little work contains more real and uſeful 
knowledge in the fcience of Angling, than is to be 
found in works of the ſame kind, thouglnof three 
times its price and bulk. The Editor can, without 
vanity, ſay, that every article in this book is the re- 
ſult of his own diſcoveries. | 

He is ſenſible that fiſh fpawn ſooner in ſome places 
than in others, and that the appearance and diſap- 
pearance of flies are frequently irregular: but as 
mortal beings can neither change climates, nor com- 
mand& the ſeaſons, ſo no book can poſſibly be com- 
plete on thoſe heads ; yet he flatters himſelf he ſhall 
be found, at leaſt, to come as near to the truth, in 
thoſe particulars, as any of his predeceſſors, whofe 

errors he has endeavoured to correct. 


The following curious SERMON, preached by 


ST. ANTHONY of PADUA, in ITALY, 10 


a miraculous CONGREGATION of Fi8HEs,, 
extracted from ADDISON's TRAVELS, is 
here inſerted for the Amuſement of our RE A= 
DERS. | 


W HEN the Hereticks would not regard his 


preaching, he betook himſelf to the ſea ſhore, where 


the river Marecchia diſembogues itſelf into the 


Adriatic. - He here called the fiſh together in the 
name of God, that they might hear his holy word. 


The fiſh came ſwimming. towards him in ſuch vaſt 


ſhoals, both from the ſea and river, that the ſurface” 


of the water was quite covered with-their multitudes. 


They quickly arranged themſelves according to their 


ſeveral ſpecies, into a very beautiful congregation ; 
and, like ſo many rational creatures prefented themes 
ſelves before him to hear the word of God. St. 


Antonio was ſo ſtruck with the miraculous: obedi-- 


ence and ſubmiſſion of theſe - poor animals, that he 


found a ſecret ſweetneſs diſtilling upon his ſoul, and 
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at laſt addreſſed himſelf to them in the following 


words: 
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% Although the infinite power and providence of 
God (my dearly beloved fiſh) diſcovers itſelf 
in all the works of the creation, as in the hea- 
vens, in the ſun, in the moon, and in the ſtars 
in this lower world in man, and in other perfe&t 
creatures ; nevertheleſs, the goodneſs of the Di- 
vine Majeſty ſhines out in yori more eminently, 
and appears after a more particular manner, than 


in any other created beings ; for, notwithſtand- 
ing you are comprehended under the name of 


reptiles, partaking in a middle nature between 
ſtone and beaſts, and impriſoned in the deep 
abyſs of waters; notwithſtanding you are toſſed 
among the billows, thrown up and down by tem- 
peſts, deaf to hearing, dumb to ſpeach, and terri- 
ble to. behold; notwithſtanding, I fay, theſe na- 
tural diſadvantages, the Divine Greatneſs ſhews 
itſelf in you after a very wonderful manner. In 
you are ſeen the mighty myſteries of an infinite 
goodneſs, The holy ſcriptures has always made 
uſe of you as the types and ſhadows of ſome pro- 
found facrament. Do you think that without a 
myſtery, the firſt preſent that God Almighty 
made to man was of you? O ye fiſhes! Do you 
think that without a myſtery among all creatures 
and animals which were appointed for ſacrifices, 


you only were excepted? O ye fiſhes! Do you 


think that ous Saviour Chriſt, that next to the 
Paſcal Lamb, he took ſo much pleaſure in the 
food of you ? O you fiſhes! do you think it was 
mere chance, that when the Redeemer of the 
world was to pay a tribute to Cæſar, be thought 
fit to find it in the mouth of a fiſh? Theſe are all 
of them fo great myſteries and ſacraments, that 
oblige you in a more paxticular manner to the 
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element, brighter than chryſtal ; you can fee from 


may be beneficial to you, and avoiding every 
thing that may be hurtful Nou are carried on by 


of nature, without repugnancy or contradiftion. 
The colds of winter and the heats of ſuminef art 


OE 
praiſes of your Creator. It is from God, my be- 
loved fiſh, that you have received being, life, mo- 
tion, arid ſenſe — It is he that has given you, in 
compliance with your own natural inclinations, 
the whole world of waters for your habitations— 
It is he that has furniſhed it with lodgings, cham» 
bers, caverns, grottos, and ſuch magnificefit re- 
tirements as are not to be met with in the ſeats o 
kings, or in the palaces of princes — You have 
the water for your Wp a clear tranſparent 


its deepeſt bottom every thing that paſſes on its 
ſurface — You have the eyes of a lynx or of an 
Argus — You are guided by a ſectet and un- 
erring principle, delighting in every. thing that 


a hidden inſtinct to preſerve yourſelves and to pro- 
pagate your ſpecies; A in all your actions, 
works, and motions, the dictates and ſuggeſtions 


equally incapable of moleſting you; a Tereiie or 
clouded ſky are indifferent to you; let the earth 
abound in fruits or be curſed with Tcarcity, it has 
no influence on your welfare. You live ſecure'in 
rain, and thunders, lightnings, and earthquakes; 
you have no concern in the bloſſoms of Tpring or 
in the glowings of ſummer, in the fruits of aus 
tumn or the froſts of winter, you are not ſolicitous 
about the hours or days, months or years, the va- 
riableneſs of weather or changes of ſeaſons. In 
what dreadful majeſty, in what wonderful power, 
in what amazing providence, did God Almighty 
inguiſh you among all the ſpecies of creatures 
that periſhed in the univerſal deluge | You only 
„ „were 
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« ere inſenſible of the miſchief that laid waſte 
& the whole world; all this, as I have already told 
« you; ought to inſpire you with gratitude and han 
« to the Divine Majeſty that has done fo great 

«« things for you, granted you ſuch particular graces 
« and privileges, and heaped upon you ſuch diſtin- 


« guiſhing favours, and fince all this you cannot 


% employ your tongues with praiſes of your bene- 
« factor, and are not provided with words to ex- 
« preſs your gratitude ; make at leaſt ſome ſign of 
% reyerence ; bow yourſelves at his name; give 
« ſome ſhow of gratitude; according to the beſt of 
your capacities expreſs your thanks in the moſt 
« becoming manner you are able, and be not un- 
% mindful of all the benefits that he has beſtowed 


a on you.“ 


He had no ſooner done ſpeaking, than behold a 
miracle ! The. fiſh, as though they had been endow- 
ed with reaſon, bowed down their heads with all the. 
marks of profound humility and devotion, moving 
their bodies up and down with a kind of fondneſs, 
as approving what had been ſpoken by the bleſſed 
Father, St. Antonio. 

The legend adds, that after many hereticks who 
were preſent at the miracle had been converted by 
it, the Saint gave his benediction ro the fiſhes and 


diſmiſſed them. 
* Several of the like ſtories of St. Anthony are re. 


preſented about his monument in a baſſo relievo. 
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CHAP. .b 


The Nature and Properties of Fiſh in General. 


V 5 HEN ve bh what numberleſs forts of 
_ fiſhes have hitherto eſcaped human curioſity, what 
a variety are already known, and the amazing fecun- 
dity 'of which they are poſſeſſed, we are almoſt led 
to wonder, how the rivers and ocean find room for 
its inhabitants. A ſingle fiſh is ſaid to be capable 
of producing eight or ten millions of its kind in a 
ſeaſon. Nature has, however, removed every in- 
convenience, which might ariſe from this amazing 
increftle, by making the ſubſiſtence of one ſpecies 
depen on the deſtruction of another. The fame 
en $ that ſubſiſt g land animals prevail with 
equal fury in the waters and with this aggravation, 
that by land the rapacighs kind ſeldom devour each 
other; * in p the rivetz and ocean, it ſeems an uni- 
. verſal 
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verſal warfare, fiſh againſt fiſh: the large devour 
the ſmall, even of their own ſpecies; and thoſe that 
eſcape, in their turn, become the tyrants of ſuch as 
are ſmaller than themſelves, 

As fiſhes are preſſed by unceaſing hunger, we may 
reaſonably imagine, that they lead a life of continued 
hoſtility, violence, and evaſion. It is natural to 
ſuppoſe, that the ſmall fry ſtand no chance in this 
unequal combat: their uſual method, therefore, of 
eſcaping, is by ſwimming into ſhallows, where the 
great ones are afraid, or unable to purſue them. 
The purſuit of fiſhes is not, like that of terreſ- 
trial animals, confined to a ſingle region : ſhoals of 
one ſpecies follow thoſe of another through vaſt tracts 
of the ocean, from the vicinity of the pole, even 
down to the equator, Thus the cod, from the banks 
of Newfoundland, purſues the whiting, which flies 
before it, even to the ſouthern ſhores of Spain. 
The ſhape of moſt fiſh is much alike; for they 
taper a little at the head, and by that means are 
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caſe, The tail is extremely flexible, and is furniſh- 
ed with great firength and agility, bending itſelf 
either to the right or the left, by which means it re- 
pels the water behind it, and advances the head and 
all the reſt of the body, It is commonly thoughs, 
that the fins are the chief inſtruments of motion; 
but this is a vulgar error, the chief uſe of the fins 
being to poiſe the body, and to keep it ſteady, as 
alſo to ſtop it when it is in motion. Bopelſi, by 
cutting off the belly fins of a fiſh, foundathat it 
reeled to and fro, and was unable to keep elf in 
an upright poſture. Whew a fiſh would turiſ to the 
left, it moves the ſins on the right fide, whemto the 
right, it plays thoſe on thegeft ; but the tail is the 
grand inſtrument of progreſſive motion. 

Moſt 
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able to traverſe the fluid they inhabit with greater 
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to fink, he is obliged to contract this bag; the ait 
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Moſt of their bodies are clothed and guarded 
with horny ſcales, ſuitable to the dangers they are 
expoſed to, and the buſineſs they are to perform: 
theſe ſcales we find moiſtened with a ſlimy liquor, 
and under them lies, all over the body, an oily ſub- 
ſtance, which, by its antipathy to water, ſupplies 
the fiſh with warmth and vigour. 

Fiſh are enabled to riſe or fink in the water by 
means of a bladder of air that is included in their 
bodies: when this is contracted, they fink to the 
bottom; but when it is dilated they riſe to the top» 
That this is the true uſe of this bladder appears from 
an experiment made upon a carp. 'This creature 
was put into an air pump, and when the air was 
pumped out of the veſſel, that which was in the 
bladder of the fiſh expanded itſelf to, ſuch a degree, 
that the carp ſwelled in an extraordinary manner, 
and his eyes ſtarted out of his head, till at laſt the 
bladder burſt in his body. The fiſh did not die, 
but was thrown immediately into the water, where 
he continued to live a month longer : however, he 
never roſe any more, but crawled along the bottom 
like a ſerpent. 
The gills ſerve this animal for reſpiration, and 
are a kind of lungs, which he opens for the recepe 
tion of the air: their mechaniſm is ſo contrived, as 
to admit this element without any mixture of water, 
Throvgh theſe paſſages the air evidently flows into 
the bladder, and then the fiſh aſcends: but in order 


then riſes to the gills, and is ejected; and the fiſh 
deſcends with a rapidity proportionable to the quan- 
tity of ejected air. Air is neceſſary to preſerve the 
lives of fiſh; for by what. means ſoever the air is 
excluded un the water, it ſoon proves fatal to the 
fiſh that are contained therein, 

B 2 | A great 
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A great number of fiſh are furniſhed with teeth, 
which are not deſigned for eating or chewing, but 
to retain their prey, Theſe teeth are differently 
placed, according to the different manner of this 
animal's feeding; in ſome they are placed in the 
jaws, palate, and tongue; in others in their Cy 
theſe lad are called leather-mouthed fiſt. 

1 The eyes of theſe animals are flat, which is wal 
118 ſuitable to the element in which they live, for a pro- 
q tuberant eye would have hindered their motion in ſo 
denſe a medium; or by bruſhing through it, their 
eyes would have been apt to wear, to the prejudice 
of their fight. 

All fiſh have a peculiar ſeaſon to depoſit their 
ſpawn. They in general chuſe the hotteſt months 
in ſummer, and prefer ſuch waters as are ſomewhat 
tepified by the rays of the ſun. They then leave 
the deepeſt parts of the ocean, which are always 
moſt cold, approach the coaſts, or ſwim up the ris 
vers of freſh water, which are warm by being ſhal- 
low. When they have depoſited their burdens, 
they then return to their old ſtations, and leave their 
ſpawn, when come to maturity, to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. Theſe at firft eſcape by their minuteneſs 
and agility. They riſe and ſink much ſooner than 
_ grown fiſh, and can ſwim in much ſhallower water. 
But with all theſe advantages, ſcarce one in a thou» 
Fand ſurvives the varieus dangers that ſurround it; 
the very male and female that have given it life are 
equally dangerous and formidable with the reſt, for 


devour. 

'There are ſome fiſh which produce large eggs, af - 

ter the manner of birds, with the yolk and white, 

that are hatched in their bodies before they are ex- 

cluded; and this is proper to the cartilaginous kind. 
Others 
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- hatched in the ſummer time by the warmth of the 


morſel among perſons who are fond of ſuch niceties. 
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Others are oviparous, or bring forth a great quanti- 
ty of ſpawn ; which being a kind of little eggs, are 


water, The increaſe of theſe is almoſt incredible; 
for Lewenhock has computed, that there are no leſs 
than nine millions three hundred and forty-fours 
thouſand eggs in a fingle cod. Hence it ceaſes tg 
be a wonder, that every ſpecies is preſerved, not- 
withſtanding they are continually preying upon, and 
devouring each other. The flat -i fn, in particu» 
lar, conceal themſelves in the mud, which they re- 
ſemble in colour, till the ſpawning. of other fiſh 18 
over, and then they ſeize upon the eggs, and feed 
upon them. If it were not for this practice, and 
the devouring of the fry, the ocean itſelf would not 
be large enough to contain the prodigious number of 
fiſh that would otherwiſe come to maturity, 

Moſt fiſh are provided with a tongue, and ſome, 
as the carp, have none at all, but in its ſtead they 
have a fleſhy palate, which is accounted a delicious 


What uſe a tongue is of to fiſh is not eaſy te deter- 
mine, fince it cannot ſerve to modulate their voice, 
becauſe they are entirely mute; nor does it ſerve to 
revolve the food in their mouths, for it is immove- 
able; neither can it aſſiſt them in maſtication, for 
they ſwallow every thing without chewing; nor yet 
is it likely to be the organ of taſte, becauſe it is 
griſtly in all fiſh, except thoſe of the cetaceous kind, 
and therefore does not ſeem adapted to perform an 
office of ſo exquiſite a nature, unleſs in an obſcure 
manner, which' perhaps may be ſufficient for their 
purpoſe, 
Some fiſh have no throat, their maw or ſtomach 
being placed next to their mouths ; but ſuck whoſe _ 
fads Þ.3 bodies 
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bodies are long and flender, as the eel kind, have a 
throat, though they are without lungs, 

Though the ſtomach of fiſh is endowed with no 
ſenſible heat, yet it has a wonderful faculty of di- 
geſtion, fince in thoſe of the more voracious kind, 
it not only diſſolves great numbers of other fiſh, but 
even prawns, crabs, and lobſters, which are covered 
with hard cruſty ſhells. 

Many writers on fiſh have affirmed, that none; 
except thoſe of the cetaceous kind, have either kid- 
neys or urinary bladder ; but this proves a miſtake, 
for it is hard to ſay whether there are any without 
them 'or not; however, it 1s certain that moſt are 
provided with them, and, as Dr. Needham obſerves, 
thoſe whoſe ſwimming bladder is double, or divided 
into two lobes, have larger kidneys than the reſt. 
Beſides theſe they are endowed with a liver, 
ſpleen, and pancreas, in the ſame manner as quadru- 
peds, and which probably ſerve for the ſame uſes, 
The ſea carries off from the lands which it waſhes, 


with the ſmalleſt particles of the water. It is in 
this nauſeous water, that the all-wiſe Creator has 
thought fit to improve and bring to perfection the 
fleſh of thoſe fiſh which the moſt voluptuous prefer 
before the choiceſt fowls. In this element one 
would imagine, that the number or fertility of the 
inhabitants ſhould not be any thing conſiderable; 
yet what a prodigious quantity of muſcles, crabs, 
lobſters, and other fiſh of an enormous fize ; what 
piles of oyſters, whoſe whiteneſs and fat give a keens 
neſs to the appetite; what a profuſion of turbots, 
flounders, dabs, burts, plaice, and all the various 
ſpecies of flat fiſh, whoſe fleſh is ſo exceedingly ad- 
mired, does it furniſh us with]! We obſerve, in the 
ſeaſon, whole fleets of ſhips freighted with herrings; 


and 
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a vitriol and bitumen, that diſperſe and incorporate 
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and at other times, ſhoals of mackarel and whitings 
preſent themſelves voluntarily before us upon the 
coafts ; inſomuch that many cities are ſupplied with 
a ſufficient quantity of them by the bare capture of 


a fingle day. Legions of- ſmelts and flounders for- 


ſake the ſalt waters in the fpring, and begin to ſwim 
up the rivers. Shads follow the fame track, and 
grow to their full perfection in the freſh water. 
Salmons continue till Auguſt, to enrich the fiſhers, 
and regale the public, Every ſeaſon furniſhes us 
with freſh delicacies, without the leaſt interruption 
of their uſual preſents ; ſuch as lampreys, ſmelts, 
ſoles, thornbacks, and a vaſt variety of other fiſh, 
that adorn our diſhes, and gratify the niceſt taſte. 
W hat a delicacy, what a profuſion of proviſions do 
we receive from the indulgence of this element! 
This very delicacy, however, might poſſibly ſo 
enhance their value, that none but the rich could 
purchaſe them ; or the plenty might be ſo great, that 
the corruption of the whole, or the greateſt part, 


might prevent their timely conſumption. But both 
theſe inconveniences are effectually prevented by a 


little falt, Thus the ſea is laviſh of her ſtores, and - 
at the fame time furniſhes us with that which renders 
their communication eaſy, and their conveyance ſafe. 


Wie obſerve likewiſe in this profuſion of the ſea, a 


precaution which enhances the value of her gifts, 
and proves an additional bleſſing, Such fiſh as are 
wholeſome food, and agreeable to the taſte, are ex- 
ceedingly prolific ;z but thoſe, on the other hand, 
whoſe fleſh is unpalatable, or prejudicial to our 
health, and whoſe monſtrous fize renders them for- 
midable to others, for the generality bring forth their 
young completely formed into the world, and ſeldom 
more than one or two at a birth. The ſame wiſdom 
that has regulated with ſuch indulgence the bounds 
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of their fecundity, keeps thoſe at a wide diſtance 
from our ſhores, which we have the leaſt occaſion 
for, and puts others into our poſſeſſion, which are 
of moſt benefit aud ad vaſitage to us. Some ſpecies 
are with us all the year long, and others pay us an 
annual viſit in prodigious multitudes. The exact 
time of their paſſage and their peculiar track, is 
well known, which are very advantageous circum» 
ſtances, though ſometimes it may vary ten or fifteen 
days, by means of ſtrong winds or bad weather, 
We may form an adequate idea of other fiſh of paſ- 
ſage from the herrings and cods. The former ſeem 
to ave their principal rendezvous between tlie 


-points of Scotland, Norway, and Denmark. From 


thence the Daniſh coloniſts take their annual pro- 
greſs, and, at different ſeaſons, croſs the channel; 


their voyage is performed with the utmoſt exactneſs, 


their track 1s preſcribed, and their march regulated, 
The whole body moves at once; not one of them 
preſumes to ſtraggle, pillage, or deſert. When the 
body of their army is once paſſed, not one of the 
ſame fpecies appears again till the year enſuing. An 
infinite number of worins. and little fiſh are bred 


every ſummer in the channel, with which the her- 


rings regale themſelves, They are a fort of manna, 
which theſe animals never fail of picking up; and 
when they have cleared the ſeas in the northern 
parts of Europe, they deſcend towards the ſouth, to 
which they are attracted by the pleaſing proſpełt of 
a new ſtock of ' proviſions. 

We have but very few cod-fiſh in our ſeas. Their 


general rendezvous, 1s at the immenſe bank before 
Newfoundland. There they are ſo numerous, that the 


fiſhermen, who reſort thither from all parts, are 
conſtantly employed, and find their labours attended 
with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. One man ſhall ſometimes 
catch 
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catch three or four hundred in a day, When the 
ſuſtenance that attracts them is exhauſted in theſe 
parts, they diſperſe, and proclaim open war with 
the whitings, which are their favourite aliment. 
The latter fly before them; and their frequent re- 
turns upon our coaſts are principally owing to this 
hoſtile chace. | 

Having mentioned the wars of the cods and whi- 
tings, I muſt take notice of one circumſtance, which 
reigns throvgh all the ſpecies ef fiſh. 

The muſcle opens her ſhells, and when a ſmall 
unwary crab preſumes to creep in, ſhe claps them 
cloſe together in an inſtant, and ſecures her prey. 
The oyſter takes the ſame meaſures to enſnare ſuch 
little fiſh as are not on their guard. The ſole, and 
moſt flat-fiſh, lie concealed likewiſe in the ſoil, to 
the colour whereof their backs bear a near reſem- 
blance, and obſerve,. with the utmoſt circumſpee- 
tion, where the females of large fiſh ſink commo- 
dious lodgments for their ſpawn. The ſole ſprings 
inſtantaneouſly from her ambuſcade, and regales 
herſelf with this delicious food, which pampers her 
up, and giyes her an exquiſite flavour. The ſmall 
ſoles, in their turn, are equally an agreeable colla- 
tion to the large crabs; and when we open one of 
theſe latter, we ſeldom fail of finding a fole or tw 
inthe belly of it. | 

But though the inhabitants of the watery regions 
are thus addicted to devour one another, the Al- 
mighty has taken proper meaſures ſor the preſerva- 
tion of 6h, by giving firength to ſome, activity 
and circumſpeCtion to others, in oxdex to ſaye their 
ſpecies from entire deſtruction. 
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Rztes and Cautions to be obſerved by young Anglers, 


1 1 F at any time you happen to be over heated with 

x walking, or other exerciſe, avoid ſmall liquors, eſ- 
pecially water, as you would poiſon ; but rather take 
a glaſs of rum or brandy, the inſtantaneous effects 
whereof, in cooling the body, and quenching drought, 
are amazing. 

Patience is one of the firſt requifites for a fiſher- 
man; as it frequently happens that he muſt exerciſe 
this virtue a whole day, without having any ſport. 

During all the winter months, and in March, the 
beginning of April, and September, if the ſun 
ſhine, the air be clear, and there be no wind, fiſh 
bite beſt in the middle of the day. 

From the middle of April to the end of Auguſt, 
the beſt hours to angle, in fine weather and clear 
water, are from ſun-riſe till ten e' clock, and from 

| three till ſun-ſet. In cloudy weather, with an 
wind except the eaſterly, you may catch fiſh all day. 
In a muddy ſtream you may likewiſe angle at all 
hours, from April to Auguſt, though mornings and 
evenings are the propereſt times. Fiſh in general 
bite beſt in rapid, ſtony, and gravelly rivers; and 
better in ſummer than in winter. Fiſh bite well 
when they come into ſandy fords to rub themſelves, 
a little before they ſpawn. 

Anglers muſt be earefu! to keep out of the fight 
of the fiſh, by ſtanding far from the bank : but 
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muddy water renders this caution unneceſſary— Bs 
Fiſh only in waters that are common, except you 
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obtain permiſſion of the owner. It is proper to an- 
gle at ground, when the filth waſhed down by rain 
from the higher grounds is carried away by floods, 
and the river appears of a brown, cheſnut, or ale- 
colour. You may angle a ground with a fly, after, 
or during a moderate ſhower. 

After dark, cloudy, windy nights, or when the 
moon ſhines but little, you muſt not expect much 
. the following day, except for ſmall fiſh ; for 
then trout and other large fiſh range in ſearch of 
prey. Angling is purſued with moſt ſucceſs from 
the beginning of May, to the beginning of Septem- 
ber. Writers on this ſubject have directed that an- 
glers ſhould wear dark - coloured clothes, as the more 
glaring colours are apt to fright the fiſh. 

Fiſh ſometimes bite well at the conflux of rivers, 
and where the tide ebbs and flows, but uſually in 
the ebb. The ſouth-weſt, the weſt, and the ſouth 
winds, are moſt fayourable to anglers, 

To induce fiſh. to come where you wiſh to: angle, 
throw in boiled corn, worms, &c. and to keep them 
ro the place, throw in grains of ground malt; but 
for ſalmon: and trout, a compoſition of ground malt, 


blood, and clay is the beſt. 


When you have hooked: a fiſh, never ſuffer him 
to run out with the line; but keep your rod bent, 
and as nearly perpendicular as you can : by this 
method the top plies to every pull he makes, and yow 
prevent the ſtraining of your line, for the ſame rea- 
fon. 

Never raiſe a large fiſh out of the water by taking. 
the hair to which your hook is faſtened, or indeed 
any part of the line, into your hand; but either put 
a landing net under him, or, for want of that, your 
hat; you may, in fly-fiſhing, lay hold of your line 
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to draw a fiſh to you; but this muſt be done with 
caution. 
Your filk for whipping hooks, and other fine 
work, muſt be very ſmall ; uſe it double, and wax 
it, and, indeed, any other kind of binding, with 
ſhoemaker's wax, which, of all wax, is the tough- 
eſt, and holds beſt: if your wax be too ſtiff, tem- 
per it with tallow. 
Encloſe the knots and joints of your lines in a 
ſmall pill of wax, preſſed very cloſe, and the ſuper- 
fluities pinched off: this will ſoon harden, and pre- 
vent the knots from drawing. 
If, for ſtrong fiſhing, you uſe grafs, which, when 
you can get it fine, is to be preferred to gut, re- 
member always to ſoak it about an hour in water 
before you uſe it : this will make it tough, and pre- 
vent its kinking. 
Whenever you begin fiſhing, wet the ends of the 
joints of your rod; which will prevent their looſen- 
ing, becauſe it makes them ſwell: and if you hap» 
pen, either by rain or otherwiſe, to wet your rod, 
fo that you cannot pull the joints aſunder, turn the 
ferrel a few times round in the flame of-a candle, 
and they will eaſily ſeparate. * 
Before you fix the loop of briſtle to your hook, 1 
in order to make a fly, to prevent its drawing, bs - | 
fure to ſinge the ends of it in the flame of a candle: 
do the ſame by the hair, to which at ** time you 
may whip a hook. | 
Make flies in warm weather only; for in cold 
weather your waxed filk will not draw. | 
In rainy weather, or when the ſeaſon for fiſhing 
Is over, repair whatever damage your tackle has ſuſ- 
tained. 
Never regard what bunglers and ſlovens tell you; | 
dut believe that neatneſs in your tackle, and a nice , 
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and curious hand in all your work, eſpecially in _ 
making, are abſolutely neceſſary, 

The following are deemed proper times for ang 
ling. In calm weather. In a briſk ſouth or weſt 
breeze; if you can find ſhelter, no matter how high 
it be. When in the hotteſt months it is cool and 
cloudy. After floods, when the water fines, and 
is of a whey-colour, After a haſty violent ſhower 
has a little muddied and ſwelled the tide ; eſpecially 
for ground-fiſhing. When a river is very much 
ſwelled, and it runs violent in any till pit, then by 
its ſides : the mouth of any flow creek running into 
it, and the ends of bridges where the water runs 
calm and quiet, if not too deep. There is admi- 
Table ſport when fluſhes are let down, or mills ſex 
going, if you follow the courſe of the water. 

The following are deemed improper times or 
places for angling. In.a ftrong eaſt or cold north 
wind. After a long drought. In the middle of 
days that are exceſſive hot and bright, eſpecially in 


- muddy, or clear ſhallow rivers. When there has 


been a white froſt in the morning. In days of high 
wind, Where they have been long waſhing ſheep. 
Juſt after fiſh have ſpawned. - Upon riſing of any 
ſudden clouds that are likely to precede rain, The 
days following dark, clouded, or windy nights. 
When rivers, eſpecially ſmall ones, are pent up by 


Hood gates, or mills, and run low. 
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The Choice and Preparation of Rods, Lines, Sc. 


* E choice of the angler's Rod is a matter of 
no ſmall importance. For fiſhing at the bottem, 
whether with a running line or a float, the reed or 
cane rod is, on aceount of its. lightneſs and elaſtici- 
ty, to be preferred to the hazel, eſpecially if you 
angle for thoſe fiſh that bite but tenderly, as: the 
Teach and dace. Of theſe rods, ſome are put up in 
the form of a walking ſtick, There are others that 
are compoſed of many joints, and put up all toge- 
ther in a bag, and are therefore called bag-rods. 
Theſe laſt are very uſeful to travel with, as they 
take up but little room. 
Noxt to theſe 1s the hazel rod; but this is more 
apt to warp than the cane. Theſe, as well as ex- 
cellent fly-rods, are to be had at every fiſhing-tackle 
ſhop, and therefore need no patticular deſcription. 
Be careful, however, when you beſprak a rod of 
reed or cane, that the workman does not raſp down 
into the bark that grows round the joints. This is. 
a fault, of which rod-makers arc too often guilty, 
and thereby make the rod weaker at the joints than 
in any other part; for, there being no bark to re- 
| the wet, it ſoon rots, by which fault you may 4 
loſe a good fiſh, and break your rod. It may not, 
however, be improper to give ſome directions for 
making rods, as many anglers live in thoſe parts of 
the country where they are not always to be bought. 
Wen the ſap is gone down into the roots of 
trees, which 1s enerally between. the lattes end, of 
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November and Chriſtmas, gather the ſtraighteſt ha- 


zels you can find, in order to uſe them for ſtocks, 

Theſe at the larger end muſt be about an inch, or 
more, in diameter. At the ſame time, gather 
ſhoots of a leſs ſize, for middles and tops. Tie 
them tagether in a bundle, and let them lie on a 
dry floor. i 

At the end of fifteen months, match them toge- 
ther; and to the ſlender ends of the tops, after cut- 
ting off about eight or ten inches, whip a fine taper . 
pieces of whalebone of that length. Then cut the 
ends of the other pieces with a ſtrong ſlant, ſo that 
they may join exactly to each other, and ſpread 
ſome ſhoemaker's wax very thin over the ſlants; after 
which, bind them neatly with a ftrongly-waxed 
thread. Laſtly, fix a ſtrong loop of horſe-hair to 
the whalebone, and let the rod, ſo made, lie a week 
to ſettle before you uſe it. -In this manner, alſo, 
you may make a fly-rod ; but obſerve, that the lat - 
ter muſt be much more ſlender from the end of the 
ſtock than the former. 

To make a very neat fly-rod, you muſt pfoceed 
an the following manner. Get a yellow whole deal 
board, which is free from knots, Cut off about 
ſeven feet from the beſt end, and ſaw it into ſquare 
breadths. Let a joiner plane off the angles, and 


make it perfectly round, a little tapering : this will 
ſerve for a ſtock. Then piece it to a fine ſtraight ha- 


zel, of about fix feet long, and then a delicate piece 
of fine-grained yew, plained round like an arrow, 
and tapering, with whalebone, as before, of about 
two feet in length. There is no abſolutely fixing 
the length of a fly- rod, but one of fourteen feet is 


as long as can well be managed. To colour the 
ſtock, dip a feather in aqua fortis, and chafe it into 
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the deal, which will then become of a cinnamon 
colour. 

Rods for barbel, carp, and other large fiſh, ſhould 
be of hazel, and proportionably ſtronger than thoſe 
for roach or dace. 

The angler's Lixe, whether it be a running line 
or for float-fiſhing, had beſt be of hair, unleſs you 
fiſh for barbel, and then it muſt be of ſtrong filk ; 
but remember, that the ſingle hair is to be preferred 
for roach or dace fiſhing. The fly-line muſt be very. 
ſtrong; and, for the greater facility in throwing; 
ſhould be eighteen or twenty hairs at the top, dimi- 
niſhing gradually to the hook. Lines are ſold at the 
fiſhing-tackle ſhops, which haye no joints, being 


woven in one piece. But notwithſtanding this and 
other improvements, as ſome may perhaps ſtill chooſe 


to make their own lines, we ſhall endeavour to give 
ſome directions for that work. 

Your hair muſt be round and clear, and free from 
galls or frets; for a well-choſen, even, clear, round 
hair, of a kind of glaſs colour, will prove as ſtrong 
as three that want theſe perfections. You will ſel- 
dom find a black hair that is not round, but many 
white ones are flat and uneven; for which reaſon, 
if you get a lock of round, clear, glaſs- eoloured 
hair, you ought to make much of ie, 

In making your lines, obſerve this rule: fix, let 


your hair be well waſhed before you ſet about twiſt - 


ing it; and then chooſe not. only the cleareſt hairs 
for it, but ſuch as are of an equal ſize; for then 
they generally ſtretch all together, which hairs of 
an unequal ſize never do, but break fingly, and 
thereby deceive the angler in the ſtrength of his. 
line. When you have twiſted. your links, lay them 


in water for a quarter of an hour at leaſt, and then 
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twiſt them over again, before you tie them into a 
line. 

Though many prefer twiſting hair with the fin- 
gers, yet I would recommend a little engine for that 
purpoſe, which is ſold at all the fiſhing-tackle ſhops 
in London, with proper directions for uſing it. 

When you uſe the fly, you will find it neceſſary 
to continue your line to a greater degree of fineneſs; 
in order to which, ſuppoſing your line to be ten 
yards in length, let your upper link conſiſt of nine 
or twelve hairs, diminiſhing the number in the ſuc- 
ceeding links, till you come to the ſize of a fine 


graſs, and to the end of this fix your hook link, 


which ſhould be either of very fine graſs, or ſilk- 
worm gut. A week's practice will enable a learner 
to throw out one of theſe lines : and he may lengthen 
it, by a yard at a time, at the greater end, till he 
can throw fifteen yards nearly; till when, he is to 
reckon himſelf but a novice. 

As to the colour of your line, you muſt be deter- 
mined by that of the river in which you fiſh; but 
I have generally found, that a line of the colour of 
pepper and falt, which is made by mixing a black 
hair among the white ones in twiſting, will ſuit any 
water, | 

Indian or ſea graſs makes excellent hook-lins ; 


and though ſome object to it, as being apt to grow 


brittle and ſnap in uſing, yet, with proper manages 
ment, it is the beſt material for the purpoſe yet 
known, eſpecially if ordered in the following man- 
ner. Take as many as you pleaſe of the fineſt you 
can get, put them into any veſſel, and pour thereon 
the ſcummed fat of a pot, wherein freſh (but by no 
means falt) meat has been boiled. When they 
have lain three or four hours, take them out one by 
one, and ſtripping the greaſe off with your * 
an 
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and thumb, ſtretch each graſs as long it will yield, 


coil them up in rings, and lay them by, You will 
then find them become nearly as ſmall, full as round, 
and much ftronger, than the beſt fingle hairs you 
can get. To preſerve them moiſt, keep them in 
a piece of bladder well oiled, and before you uſe 
them, let them ſoak about half an hour in water, or 
in your walk to the river fide, put a length of it into 
your mouth. If your graſs is coarſe it will fall 
heavily on the water, and ſcare away the fiſh, on 


which account gut has the advantage. After all, if 


your graſs be fine and round, it is the beſt thing 
you can uſe. 

Silk muſt never be mixed with hair lines; and, 
though filk lines are very apt to rot and break, yet 
they may ſerve in ſome places, where good hair 1s 
not eaſily to be come at. In this caſe, a good an- 


giler will always make the loweſt part of ſuch lines 


of the ſmalleſt lute or viol ſtrings. 
The next thing to be conſidered is the Float, 
which, for river fiſhing, ſhould be of cork ; but, 


for ponds and ftanding waters, quills will do very 


well, as alſo in flow rivers, where you angle near 


the top with tender baits or paſte. Let your cork be 


the fineſt, and free from flaws, Bore it through 
with a ſmall hot iron, and thurſt it on to a ſizeable 


quill, after having ſhaped the former with a pen- 
knife to the likneſs of a pyramid, egg, or pear, of 


a proportionable bigneſs, and finely ſmoothed on a 
pumice ſtone. Run your line through the quill, 
and wedge it in with the uppermoſt hard part of the 
quill, the ſmaller end of the cork being towards the 
hook, and the larger towards the rod. Let the cork 
be ſo poiſed with lead on the line, that the quill, 
ſtanding directly upright, the leaſt bite or nibble 
may ſink the cork, 
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A cork flote for one hair, muſt be no bigger than 
a pea; for three, as big as a bean; for ſix, as a 
ſmall walnut; and for twelve hairs,” as big as a 
French walnut. 

Quill floats may be bought every where ; and, if 
it chance to be bruiſed or ſplit, ſave the plug, and it 
will ſerve another. If the water gets in at the top, 
cover it with ſealing-wax Hor, if your plug be 
looſe, take bees wax bruiſed ſmall, chalk ſcraped 
fine, and powdered black roſin, of each an equal 
quantity. Melt them in a ſpoon, and mix them 
well as they melt, which will be a proper cement to 
faſten it, by dipping the plug in, and immediately 
putting it into the float, for it cools as ſoon as ſeal» 
ing-wax. 

In chooſing Hooks, mind that they are ſharp at the 
point, the beards not broken, of a proper length, 
and the wire well tempered and firm. A ſhort- 
thanked hook is eſteemed beſt. 

The ſize of your hook muſt be regulated by the 
fiſh for which you intend to angle. Barbel and chub 
require large hooks ; carp, ells, tench, pearch, and 
bream, a moderately ſized hook; ſmelts, roach, 
dace, gudgeons, require a ſmall one. 

The angler who purſues his ſport at any diſtance 
from home, muſt be ſupplied with many articles, 
fuch as a rod with a ſpare top ; lines coiled up, and 
neatly laid in round flat boxes; ſpare links, ſingle 
hairs, and waxed thread and filk ; plummets of vas 
rious ſizes, floats of all kinds, and ſpare caps; worm- 
bags, and a gentle box; hooks, of all ſizes, and ſome 
whipped to fingle hairs ; ſhot, ſhoemaker's wax, in 
a very ſmall gallipot covered with a bit of leather; a 
clearing-ring, a landing-net, a ſharp knife, and a 
pair of ſciſſars. All theſe things, however, may 
be contained in a wicker panier ef about twelve 
| inches 
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inches wide, and eight high. But Jet us proceed to 
examine ſome of the angler's materials more parti- 
cularly, 4 

The Plummet, which is uſed in order to try the 
depth of the water, in which you intend to angle, 
ſhould be made of ſheet lead, that, by opening it, 
you may at any time the more eaſily fit it on * 
hook without any fear of looſing it. 


The Landing-net muſt be deep, with a round iron ; 


rim at top, made to faſten to the end of a long ſtick, 
in order to land ſuch fiſh as are too heavy for your 


tackling. At the other end of the ſtick ſhould be - 


a large hook, which you may thruſt into the mouths 
of ſalmons, and ſuch other fiſh as are too bulky for 
your net, and by that means bring them ſafe to 
ſhore, 

The Clearing-ring is uſed to diſengage your hook 
when it has caught hold of a weed, &c. It muſt be 
thick and heavy, but not wider than the round part 
of your hook, and is thus to be uſed. Take off the 
thick joints of your rod, and flip the ring over the 


remaining ſmall ones, and, holding a cord faſtend 


to the ring, let it fall gently. This as ſoon as it 
reaches the hook, will difengage it, by the aſſiſtande 


of your gently pulling the cord. 


The Gorger is a ſmall piece of cane, of five inches 
long, and a quarter of an inch wide, with a notch at 


each end. With this, when a fiſh has gorged your 


hook, you may, by putting it down his throat till 
you feel the hook and holding the line tight * 
you preſs it down, 1 8 diſengage it. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Float-Fifting, and of live and dead Baits. 


V y ITH reſpect to Float fing, there are ſome 
rules, with which the young anglers ought to be ac- 
quainted, Let the rod be light and ſtiff, and fo 
ſmart in the ſpring, as to ſtrike at the tip of the 
whale- bone. From fourteen to fifteen feet is a good 


length for the rod. 


In places where you ſometimes meet with barble, 
the line ſhould be fix or ſeven hairs at top; then 
diminiſhing gradually for two yards, let the reſt be 
ſtrong Indian graſs, to within about half a yard of 
the hook, which may be wipped to a fine graſs, or 
filk-worm gut. This line will Kill a fiſh of fix 
pounds weight. 

For mere roach and dace fiſhing, accuſtom yours 
ſelf to a fingle hair, with which an artiſt may kill a 
fiſh of a polnd and a half weight. 

For your float, in flow ſtreams, a neat round 
gooſe quill is proper, but for deep and rapid rivers, ' 
or in an eddy, the cork, ſhaped like a pear, is in- 
diſputably the beſt, which ſhould not, in general, 
exceed the fize of a nutmeg. Ler not the quill, 
which you put through it, be more than half an 
inch above and below the cork ; and this float, 
though ſome prefer a ſwan's quill, has great advan» 
tage over a bare quil; for the quill, being defend- 
ed from the water by the cork, does not ſoften. Be- 
Hides, the cork: enables you to lead your line ſo hea- 
vily, that the hook finks almoſt as ſoon as you put 
it into the water; whereas, when you lead but light- 
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1s a very natural bate to fiſh with, being frequently. 
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ly, it does not go to the bottom till it is near the 
end of your ſwim. In leading your lines, be care- 
ful to balance them ſo nicely, that a very ſmall 
touch will fink them. Some uſe, for this purpoſe, 
lead ſhaped like a barly-corn; but there is nothing 
better to lead with than ſhot, which you muſt have 
ready cleft always with you, remembering, that 
when you fiſh fine, it is better to have on your line 
a great number of ſmall than a few large ſhot. - 

In fiſhing with a float, your line ſhould be about 
a foot ſhorter than your rod, for if it be longer, 
you cannot ſo well command your hook when you 
come te diſengage te fiſh, 

Having thus given ſome neceſſary rules for float « 
fiſhing, I ſhall now proceed to a particular diſcrip- 
tion of Bazts in general for that purpoſe. 

Worm-fifhting comes in about the middle of Fe- 
bruary, if the weather be mild, and continues good 
till the latter end of May, You may fiſh with a 
worm at any time of the day, if the water be mud- 
died or diſturbed with rain; but if the water be low 
and fine, only mornings and evenings, in the moſt 
rapid ſtreams. Your lead ſhould be about nine 
inches or a foot from your hook, your hook armed 
with a briſtle upon the ſhank, to prevent the worm 
flipping down into the bend of the hook : the worm 


waſhed into rivers and brooks, by land floods, and ge- 
nerally take the largeſt fiſh, 

The beſt worms for this fiſhing, are the Dunghll 
Red Worm and the Brandling, well ſcoured in moſs, 
or fennel. The former to be found under old 


thatch, or thatch and dung mixed together, though _ 


there are ſome to be found in moſt dunghills. The 
brandling is a very beautiful worm, ftreaked from 
head to tail in round ringlets, one ſtreak red and the 

| other 
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hook large, not loaded upon the ſhank, but a cap 
that runs upon the line and falls upon the head of 
the pink, which I find anſwers better than the leads 
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ether yellow ; chiefly to be fiſhed with when the 
water is low and fine, by the fides of rapid ſtreams. 
They are to be found in dunghills where horſe dung 
and hog's dung are mixed together; but the largeſt 
and fineft are found among the ſhavings of curreir's 
leather mixed with a little earth. Theſe are the 
only two ſorts of worms worth the angler's notice 
with a running line. | 
Minnow-Fifling comes in about the middle of 
March, and continues till the latter end of Auguſt, 
It is a moſt excellant bait, very deſtruCtive, of ſtrong 
exerciſe, being always in motion, and affords the 
angler variety of ſport. It is to be fiſhed with at 
any time of the day from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, and 
takes the beſt and largeſt of fiſh. By its quick 
turning motion, if fiſhed with as it ought to be, it 
provokes the fiſh to come, if not upon their feed, 
Your line for this purpoſe muſt be ſtrong and fine, 
with one or two ſwivels upon your line, to help your 
minnow to play and turn freely, and eaſily, ſo as to 
prevent your line from twiſting and breaking; your 


. 
- 


ed hook, and the minnow ſpins more freely and ea» 
fily : beſides, by the help of the cap, may be con- 
fined, one, two, and three hooks to hang looſe by 
the fide of the m:nnow that is baited upon the great 
hook; ſo that when the fiſh ſtrikes at the minnow, 
they arg oftener taken by the ſmall hooks than by 
the large one, This way of fiſhing 1s chiefly to be 
uſed in rapid ſtreams, which helps to give the min- 
now a briſk motion, by drawing your line pretty 
briſkly againſt the ſtream, and when you ſee the fiſh 
Tun at it, take care not to ſnatch away the bait 
through ſurpriſe which the unexperienced angler is 
nor 
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not ſufficiently guarded againſt. In the months of F 


May and June, they are to be taken in ſtanding 
waters, as well as in ſtreams, and there cannot be 
ſaid too much in praiſe of this moſt excellent bait. 
Cod-bait fiſhing comes in about a fortnight in 
May, and continues till about the middle of June 
It is a very killing bait, -and will fake almoſt every 
ſort of fiſh, in deep ſtanding waters as well as in 
ſtreams mornings and evenings, till the middle of 
June. Your line for this purpoſe muſt be ſtrong 
and fine, at leaſt two yards. of fine gut or graſs; the 
hook, leaded upon the ſhank, and the cod-bait 
drawn upon the lead, The way of uſing it is by 
moving it up and down about a foot or nine inches 
from the bottom; which, in angling, is called fink 
and draw, by which motion the fiſh take it in very 
eagerly either riſing or falling. There is another 
advantage in this way of fiſhing, by reaſon you may 
fiſh in rivers or brooks incumbered with buſhes, 
near to ſtubs or roots in the water, in bubbles, curls 
or ſtreams, and other places in the water that cannot 
be fiſhed any other way, where generally the largeſt 
fiſh lie. Theſe cod-baits, or cadis, are to be found 
in gravelly and ſtony brooks, or rivulets, under 
reat ſtones, in ſmall huſks compoſed of gravel and 
End. You will obſerve, thai the ripeſt, and thoſe 
fitteſt for uſe, tick to the ſtones. When you have 
got as many as you want to uſe, put them into a 
linen bag, tie them up, and keep them five or fix 
days, dipping the bag once a day in water, which 
makes them yellow, tough, and fit for uſe, This 
bait is made artificially, and takes as well as the na- 
tural, being not eaſily diſtinguiſhed the one from the 
other in the water. 
Maggot fiſhing comes in about the beginning of 
May, and continues till the latter end of February in 
the 
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the next year; it being the beſt and moſt killing 
ground-bait that ever was made uſe of, It will take 
every fort of fiſh that ſwims in freſh water, except 
ſalmon, pike, or ſhad; though I have taken ſmall 

_ Pike with a maggot, but that is very uncommon. 
From the begigning of May to the latter end of 
June, trouts take the maggot very freely; from that 
time till the latter end of Auguſt they decline in 
their biting, there being not ſo many to be taken as 
in the two former months. About the beginning 
of Auguſt, grayling-vSſhing comes in, and continues 
good till the latter end of February; though there 
are ſome few grayling to be taken all the ſummer 
months, but the prime months are September, Oc» 
tober, and November; being then in high ſeaſon, 
and greater quantities to be taken than in any other 
months in the year. Maggots are the beſt baits for 
quickneſs of ſport, and taking the greateſt quantity 
of fiſh that ever could be thought of, in rivess, 
brooks, and ponds; for by throwing in a few hand- 
fulls of them, about half an hour or an hour before 
you begin to fiſh, you will draw the fiſh together, 
they feeding on them undiſturbed, have not the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of being taken, or decoyed. In ſuch places, 
fo. baited, you may always depend en having diver- 
ſion; your tackle: ſuited for that purpoſe, according 
to the-foulneſs or clearneſs of the water you fiſh in. 
The botom of your line ſhould be about two yards 
of fine gut, or ſingle hair, with a ſwan or gooſe» 
quill float upon your line; always obſerving that 
your ſhot drags on the bottom, eſpecially in a ſtream 
making it a rule to fiſh the deeps in clear water, 
and the ſhallows when muddy. There are a great 
many baits and paſtes to take fiſh, but the maggots 
muſt have the preference of all ground-baits. 
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Maggots are thus bred and preſerved all the win- 
ter. Get a beef's liver, lights, lungs, or a ſheep's 
head, but livers are the beſt. After it is ſcored with 
a knife, hang it up and cover it, but not too cloſe; 
for the flies will blow it better covered than hanging 
in the open air. In :wo or three days after you 
perceive the maggots to be alive, take down the li- 
ver, and put it into a barrel, box, or large earthen 
pot, and there let it remain till you think the mag- 


gots are of full growth; then take a ſufhcient quan- 


tity of bran, in proportion to the largeneſs of the 
liver, and throw it in to them, and in three or four 


days the firſt brood of them will come out of the 


liver into the bran, and there ſcour themſelves. 
Then, in three or four days more, take a ſtick and 
run through the liver, and hang it acroſs the barrel 
or pot, when the latter brood will ſoon drop out in- 
to the bran, and ſcour themſelves fit for uſe. If 
you are willing to preſerve maggots all the winter, 
you muſt get two or three livers about the beginning 
of November, and, if it be a favourable ſeaſon, the 
flies will blow ſtronger than in the hotter months of 
the year, in order to preſerve their kind againſt the 
next ſummer. Theſe are to be managed in the 
ſame manner as the other, only kept ſomewhat warm- 
er till they come to their full growth, and then throw 
in a good quantity of bran, which will preſerve them 
from the froſt in the winter, keeping them in a cel- 
lar, or ſome dampiſh place, in the barrel or box 
they were bred in. Thus you may keep them till 
the latter end of February, and uſe them any time 
at your pleaſure, - 

Gra/ſhopper fiſhing comes in about the latter end 
of June, and continues till the latter end of Auguſt. 
It is a curious fine bait, yery natural to fiſh, but 
very 


** 


after the ſame manner, and the ſame places in rivers 


in about the middle of June, and continues in their 
are three ſorts which the fiſh are remarkably for d of. 
the cod-bait or graſhopper; the tackle the ſame, 
only this difference, the hook muſt be leaded upon 


the ſhank, and the bait drawn upon the lead with a 


upon the lead. They are equal in goodneſs to the 
-cod-bait, or graſhopper, and will take the ſame 


ficially. To be fiſhed with after the ſame manner, 
with equal ſucceſs as the natural ones. 
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very tender; to be drawn upon a leaded book, after 
the ſame manner as the cod-bait, and will take almoſt 
all ſorts of fiſh, as pike, trout, grayling, perch, 
chub, roach, dace, &c. Your tackle muſt be fine, 
the ſame as for the cod-bait; and to be fiſhed with 


and brooks. He is to be made artificially upon a 
leaded hook, which takes as well as the natural, but 
beſt when the water is low and fine, either natural 
or artificial. The young graſhoppers, about the 
latter end of May, are to be found in the knots, or 
joints of moſt ſorts of herbs and graſs in the fields, 
in a white fermented froth, called cuckoo's ſpit, 
where they are nouriſhed for ſome time, and then 
drop into the graſs, and in about three weeks time, 
arrive at their full growth and perfection, and ſo 
continue. till the ſeverity of the weather deſtroys 
them, leaving their eggs in the graſs to preſerve 
their ſpecies till the next year. 

Cabbage-aworm, or Cabbage grub fiſhing, comes 


ſucceſſive flights till the latter end of October. There 
They are to be fiſhed with after the ſame manner as 
briſtle, whipped upon the ſhank, to confine the bait 


forts of fiſh. Theſe three ſorts are to he made arti- 


The White Butterfly is produced from the ecki 
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The Brown Butterfly is produced from the brown 
cabbage-grub, or ſleeper, to be found only in the 
hearts of cabbages. 
The Dun Butterfly is produced from the green 
Cabbage - grub. | 
J cannot quit this ſubjeCt of float-fiſhing, without 
faying ſomething of the uſe and preparation of Paſſes, 
which are of various ſorts, 
Old cheeſe and turpentine, and a bit of fat ruſty 
bacon, compoſe an excellent bait for the chub in 
winter. 
Take ſome of the fineſt flour, drop a little milk 
or water upon it, and work it well in the palm of 
the hand till almoſt dry. Then temper it with a 
ſmall quantity of the fineſt honey, make it into a 
round ball, and keep it in a moiſt linen cloth, or it 
will grow dry and hard. If you would have it yet- 
low, mix turmeric with it; if a fleſh colour, vermil= 
lion, and knead it well. 
Take ſome old Cheſhire cheeſe, the crumb of a 
French roll, and ſome ſheep's-kidney ſuet; bear 
them in a mortar into a paſte, adding as much clari- 
fied honey as will ſoften it, This is excellent for 
a chub. 
Take ſhrimps and prawns, pull off the ſhells and 
ſkins, and beat the clear meat in a mortar, with a 
little honey, rill it comes to a paſte. With this cover 
the point of the hook. L 
Grate fine bread in a little water, in which gum- 
ivy has been ſoaked, and you will find it a good bait 
for roach or dace. 
For carp or tench you may mix crumbs of bread 
with honey, and'you will often find it anſwer your 
with. - 
With reſpeCt to the uſe of paſtes, obſerve theſe 
general rules: Proportion the quantity of paſte you 
pur. 
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put upon your hook to the ſize of the fiſh for which 
you angle. Paſtes muſt not be angled with in rapid 
ſtreams; but on ſmall hooks, in pits, ponds, lakes, 
or ſlow-running rivers. 1 

A handful or two of the beſt wheat, boiled in a 
little milk till ſoft, and fined leiſurely with honey, 
and a little beaten ſaffron diſſolved in milk, is a good 
bait for roach, dace, chub, or grayling. | 

To this chapter of Ground Angling, properly be- 
Jong the following kinds of ſports, | 

Ledger-bait angling is when the bait always reſts 
in one fixed and certain place. To perform this, 
the line muſt be leaded as uſual, with a bullet with 
a hole through, large enough to let the line eaſily 
draw through; and about nine inches above the 
hook, ſix a ſhot to prevent the bullet ſlipping down 


to the bait, and the float taken off. Wikia Hall Þ 


yard of the top of the line muſt be wrapped a thin 
plate of lead, about an inch aud a half long, and an 
inch broad: this will ſerve to diſcover by its mo- 
tion when you have a bite. You may either hold 
the rod firmly in your hands, or ſtick the thick 
end of it into the fide of a bank. 

Running-line angling is with one or two ſmall 
pellets of lead to your line without a float. The 
lead ſhould be juſt fo much as will fink the bait to- 
the bottom, and let the ſtream carry it down with- 
out much ſtopping or jogging. It is neceſſary to- 
begin at the head of the ſtream, and let the bait. 
drive downward as far as the rod and line will per- 
mit. It is good frequently to raiſe your bait a little 
from the ground, and let it drop gradually again. 
The line muſt be kept as ſtrait as is conſiſtent with 


letting the lead drag on the ground, and when there | 


is A bite it will eaſily be: felt, as well as ſeen by the: 
point of the rod and line. When the fiſh. bites, the 
C 3: | .- +7: £20” 


"gently and directly upwards. 
rubbed bright, you ought to cover it thinly with 
ſhoemaker's wax, or change it. 
thus for trout, in ſmall brooks, you frequently find 
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line ſhould be flackened a little, that he may more 
eaſily ſwallow the bait,” and then you ſhould ſtrike 
When your lead 1s 


When you angle 


very good holds grown over with wood; in ſuch 
caſe, wrap your line about your rod till it comes to 
the hook, and then you will eafily get the top of 
your rod under any bough ; this done, looſe as much 
line as will reach the bottom, by turning your rod 


the contrary way; keep the end of your rod as high 


as you can till you have line enough unwrapt, then 
ſuddenly let it drop into the upper part of the hole, 
and if you have a bite, let him have liberty to 


Forge, aud by this method you will frequently take 


good trout That you would not otherwiſe have cone 
at, 

Snap-angling is with two large hooks tied back to 
back, and one ſmaller to fix your bait on. Vour 
tackle muſt be very ſtrong, and your line not quite 
ſo long as your rod, with a large cork float, leaded 
enough to make it ſwim upright. Your bait muſt not 
be above four inches long. As ſoon as ever you per» 


ceive the cork to be drawn under water, ftrike very 


ſtrongly, without giving the fiſh time, otherwiſe he 
will throw the bait out of his mouth. When you 


find he is hooked, maſter him as ſoon as you can, 


and with vour landing net under him get him out of 
the water. Some prefer a double-fpring hook, and 


put the bait on by thruſting the wire into the mid- 
dle of its fide, and through its mouth, ſewing up 
the mouth afterwards. 
*  Tob-angling with a worm requires a line without 
float or lead. The bait muſt be drawn up and down 
This method 
ſhould 


the Arcam on the top ot the water. 
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ſhould only be uſed when the weather is fine, anck 
the water clear. It is ſometimes ſucceſsful in fiſh- 
ing for,trout and ſalmon-ſmelts. 

Trimmer-angling is very ufeful in a meer, canal, 
or pond, and even in the ſtill part of a river. This 
requires à round cork, ſix inches in diameter, with 
a groove on which to wind up your line, except ſo 
much of it next the hook as will allow the bait to 
hang about mid-water, and likewiſe ſo much of the 
other end as will reach to the bank, or a buſh, 
where itis to be faſtened. In this poſition you may 
leave 1t to take its chance, while you are angling 
elſewhere. As ſoon as the pike takes the bait, and 
runs away with it, the line unwinds itfelf off the 
trimmer, without giving him the leaft check, How- 
ever, when you come to take up your line, give 
it a jerk, as in other fiſhing, and then your prey 
will be more ſecure. This is a good method of fiſh» 
ing in the night. 

Trowling is a method of angling chiefly uſed to 
catch a pike. This requires ſtrong tackle, and no 
very ſlender top, with a ring fixed to it for the line 
to run through, When you perccive a pike lying 
in wait for his prey, put three or four rings, one 
bigger than another, made in this form, Oo, upon 
a gudgeon rod; an! then put Four trowling line 
through the loops of the rings, ahd you will ſoon 
have ſport. The beſt baits are roach, dace, or 
bleak, newly taken, if the water is any thing thick, 
or the day cloudy ; and nothing is comparible to A 
large gudgeon, in a clear day and ſtream, Great 
baits invite him moſt, but little ones are mor@ſure to 
take him. Your hu muſt be of fiik, at leaſt two 
yards next the hook, and thirty yards long; there 
muſt likewiſe be a reel to wind it upon. The hook 
muſt be leaded, that the head of the fiſh may hang 
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downwards; there muſt be likewiſe two links of 
wire faſtened to it. And becauſe it is not very eaſy 
to thruſt the wire through the body of the fiſh, it 
will be proper to have a fiſh-needle, which pafling 
through firſt, the wire will readily follow it. Let 
the point of your hook ſtand near the eye of your bait, 
and then ſew up its mouth to keep it firm. The fin 
of the tail ſhould be cut off, and the tail itſelf faſ- 
tened to the top of the wire, otherwiſe the bait will 
not lie ſmooth and even upon the hook, It will be 
likewiſe proper to faſten the bait at the gills, with 
the help of a needle and thread : this done, make 
a loop at the end of your line, and faſten a ſwivel to 
it, then put it through the loop of your ring, and 
hang your bait on the ſwivel. When you throw 
your bait into the water, take care to avoid ſtumps 
and weeds, for they will do your bait as much dam- 
age, as the bite of a pike. Give your bait time to 
fink; then ſlowly raiſe it by degrees higher and 


higher, till you ſee your bait, then let it ſink again; 


and ſo on, drawing it gently towards you. If a pike 
take the bait at firſt, it is acroſs its mouth, for he 
ſeldom or never ſwallows it until he gets to his har- 
bour: therefore, as ſoon as you perceive you have 
a bite, if he go down the ſtream with your bait, it 
is commonly a ſmall fiſh; if up, you may expect a 
large one; but take care not to check him until he 
has had time to pouch the bait. 

Trowling in ponds is performed with a long line, 
which will reach from one fide of it to the other. It 
ſhould have as many armed hooks and baits, about 
three yards aſunder, as the length of the line will 
allow, This method requires an aſſiſtant, who muſt 
hold one end of it, and help you to keep it in a gen- 
tle motion, until you find you have a bite, and then 
&rike with a jerk the contrary way to the motion of 


the fi ſh. 
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C. H. AP: V. 
@f Fly-Fiſhing,, and the Preparation of artificial Ries. 


Fry -fiſhing, or fiſhing at the top. of the water, 
is the moſt genteel, ingenious, pleaſant, and profitable 
of the innocent recreation of angling ;.to the perfect 
accompliſhment of which is required, not only great 
attention and frequent practice, but alſo diligent ↄb- 
ſervation and conſiderable judgement. It is the clean 
eſt, and neateſt that can poſſibly be imagined, being 
quite free from the trouble of baiting you hook, or. 
fopling your fingers. The exerciſe it requires. you, 
40 take is moderate and gentle, not being contined 
long to any part of the, river, but moving fro! 


en. to ſtream. The fiſh that are caught in this 


manner are of the beſt and moſt delicate ſorts; and 
when the water is in order, and plenty of flies, there. 
are a great number of fiſhes to be taken. The pre- 
paration of the materials for the artificial fly, and 
the {kill and contrivance in making them, and com- 
ring them with the natural, is a very pleafir 

amuſemept. The manner of the fiſhes taking them, 
which 1s by rifng to, the ſurface of the water, and 
ſometimes out of it, gives the angler a vexy agree= 
able ſurpriſe, and the length of line greatly adds to 
the pleaſure of tiring and killing them after they 
are hooked, # | „ 

I ſhall now proceed to a deſeriptioꝝ of thofe flies 
that are moſt uſeful for every moyth. in the year, in 
their proper ſeaſons, that thoſe who pleaſe may make 
them; and fuch as defire not to become io, compleat 
artiſts as to make their own flies, way nevertheleſy 
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know, by the help of this little- book, not only 
which are the beſt flies for their purpoſe, but how 
to beſpeak them of others, to be not more deceived 
in the exactneſs of the flies than in the right uſe of 
them. 5 

The Red Fly comes down about the middle of 
February and continues till the latter end of March. 
He is made artificially of a dark drake's feather; 
the body of the red part of a ſquirrel's fur, with the 
red hackle of a cock wrapt twice or thrice under the 
butt of the wing; has four wings, and generally 
flutters upon the ſurface of the water, which tempts 


the fiſh, and makes them take him the more eager. 


The Blue Dun Fly comes down the beginning of 
March, aud continues till the middle of April. His 
wings are made of a feather out of the ſtarling's 
wing, or the blue feathers that grow under the 
wing of a duck-widgeon, The body is made with 
the blue fur of a fox, or the blue part of a ſquir- 
rel's fur, mixed with a little yellow mohair, and a 
fine blue cock's hackle wrapt over the body in imi- 
tation of the legs. As he ſwims down the water, 
his wings ſtand upright on his back, his tail forked, 
and of the ſame colour of his wings, He appears 
on the water about ten o' clock in the forenoon, and 
continues till about three in the afternoon; but the 
principal time of the day is from twelve till two; the 
flies then come down in great quantities, and are 
always more plentiful in dark, cold, gloomy days, 
than in bright ſunſhine weather. Vour morning's 
fiſhing, till the flies come on, ſhould be with the 
worm or minnow. : 

'The Brown Fly, or Dun Drake, comes down 
about the middle of March, and continues till the 


latter end of April. His wings are made of the 


feather of a pheaſant's wing, which is full of fine 
ſhade, 
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ſhade, and exactly reſembles the wing of the fly. 
The body is made of the bright part of hare's fur, 
mixed with a little of the red part of ſquirrel's fur, 


ribbed with yellow filk, and a partridge's hackle 


wrapt twice or thrice under the butt of the wing. 
As he ſwims down the water, his wings ſtand up- 
on his back; his tail is forked, the colour of his 
wings He comes upon the water about eleven 
o'clock, and continues till two, appearing upon the 
water in ſhoals or great quantities. In dark gloomy 
days, at the approach of the leaſt gleam of ſun, it 
is amazing to ſee, in a moment's time, the ſurface 
of the water almoſt covered over with ten thouſands 
of theſe pretty little flying inſets, and the fiſh ri- 
ſing and ſporting at them, inſomuch that you would 
think the whole river was alive: a pleaſing fight to 
the angler, and affords him great diverſion. In this 
manner they appear upon the water every ſucceſſive 
day till the end of their duration, The blue dun, 


and the brown, are both on at the ſame time; the 


blues are moſt plentiful in cold and dark days, and 
the browns in warm and gloomy days, though I 
have often ſeen blues, browns, and granams, on at 
the ſame time, when they have refuſed the other 
two ſorts, and have taken the browns only, There 
cannot be too much ſaid in commendation of this 


fly, bot“ for his duration, and the ſport he affords 
the angler. 


The Cow-dung Fly comes down about the middle 
of March, and continues till the latter end of April. 
When upon the water, his wings lie flat upon his 
back. He is to be uſed in cold ſtormy days; is 
ſeldom ſeen upon the water but when driven there 
by high winds. His wings are made of a fea- 
ther out of the wing of a landrail; his body is of a 


dirty lemon-coloured mohair, with a hackle of the 
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ſame colour, wrapt under the butt of the wings, and 
to be made ſomewhat in reſemblance of the large 
3 ant. 

The Stone Fly comes down about the middle of 
April, and continues till the latter end of May. 


He is a large four-winged fly, bred from an inſe& 
in the water, called the water cricket, and is to be 


ſound in ſtony, gravelly brooks or rivers. His 
belly is of a dirty yellow, his wings of a fine blue 


colour, full of ſmall veins, ſo that he is beſt made 


with a fine blue grizzle cock's hackle; the body 
with dark brown mohair, mixed with a dirty yellow. 
He is to be fiſhed with at any time of the day, but 


does beſt in ſmall brooks, or in the moſt rapid ſtreams 


in rivers. 
The Granam Fly, or Green Tail, comes about the 

"beginning of April, if the weather be warm, bei 
a very tender fly, and cannot endure the cold. When 
they firſt appear upon the water, they come in great 
quantities, in bright mornings, You may begin to 
fiſh from ſix o' clock in the morning till eleven, 
when you will find the browns come on, which you 
muſt uſe, as you will find they will not touch the 
granams as long as the browns coutinue. About 
five o'clock in the evening, you may uſe the gra- 
nams again with ſucceſs, the -browns then having 
totally diſappeared for that day. This granam fly 
is a four-winged fly; as he ſwims down the water, 
is wings lie flat upon his back; has a ſmall bunch 
'of eggs of a green colour, which gives -him the 
name of the green - tail fly; for as ſoon as he lights 
upon the water, he drops his eggs. It is of ſhort 
duration, not laſting above a week, and then totally 
diſappears for that year. His wings are made of a 
Feather out of the wing of a partridge, or pheaſant, 
which is ſhaded like the wing of the fly; his body 
18 
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is made of the fur of the hare's face, or ear, and a 
| grizzled hackle of a cock wrapt under the butt of the 
wing. | 

The Spider Fly comes about the twentieth of April, 

if the weather be warm, and continues about a fort- 

night. They are bred in beds of gravel by the wa. 

ter ſide, where you may find them in bunches engen- 

dering, in order for their production the next ſeaſon. 

In cold and ſtormy days, they hide themſelves in the 

gravel, not being able to endure the cold, You may 

fiſh with him from ſun-riſe till ſan-ſet, being a very 

| killing ifly, therefore cannot ſay too much in praiſe 

of him. His wings are made of a woodcock's fea- 

ther, out of the butt of the wing; the body of a 

lead - coloured filk, with a black cock's hackle wrapt 

twice or thrice under the butt of the wings. T his 
fly cannot be made too fane. | 

The Black Gnat comes about the. ſame time as the 

ſpider fly, and continues till the latter end of May. 

To be fiſhed with in cold ſtormy days, and is ſeldom 

to be ſeen in warm weather. His wings are made of 

* | a dark blue hackle, and the body of an oftrich's fea- 

| ther. 

The Black Caterpillar comes about the beginning 

of May, and continues about a fortnight, and is to 

be fiſhed with after hot ſunſhine mornings. If winds 

and clouds appear, they then grow weak for loſs of 

the ſun, and fall upon the waters in great quanti- 

ties. His wings are made of the feather out of a 

-Jay's wing, the body of an oſtrich's feather, which 

'T think far preferable to the plover's, with a fine 

black cock's hackle over the body. He is avery-kil- | 

ling fly in ſmall rivers and brooks. 

The Little Iron blue Fly comes about a week in 

May, and continues till the middle of June. In 

cold and ſtormy days, they come down-the waters in 

great 
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They are for the moſt part found in moving graſs, 
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great quantities, but in warm days there are few to 


be ſeen. As he ſwims down the water, his wings 
ſtand upright upon his back ; his tail is forked, the 


colour of his wings. He is a ncat, curious little fly, 


and cannot be made too fine. To be fiſhed with from 
about eleven o'clock in the forcnoon till three in the 
afternoon, When theſe flies are on, the fiſh refuſe 
every other fort, and take theſe only ; every ſort of 
fiſh being fond of them. His wings are made of a 
cormorant's feather that grows under the wing, or 
the feather of a dark blue hen that grows on the 
body under the wings, the body of water-rits fur, 
ribbed with yellow filk, with a ſooty biue hackle of 
a cock wrapt over the body. 

The Yellow Sally Fly comes about the twentieth of 
May, and continues till about the tenth or twelfth 
of June. He is a four-winged fly, As he ſwims 
down the water, his wings lie flat on his back. His 
wings are made with a yellow cock's hackle, his body 
is made with yellow dubbing only. He is one of the 


flies that prepare the fiſh to look for the May fly, or 
& green drake. 


The Canon, or Down-hill Fly, comes about the ſix- 


- teenth of May, and continues about a week in June. 


It is to be found on the butts of trees, with his head 
always downwards, which gives him the name of the 
down-hill ly, He is bred in the oak-apples, and is 


the beſt of all flies for bobbing at the buſh, in the 
natural way, and a good fly for the long line, when 
made artificially. His wings are made with a fea» 


ther out of the wing cf a partridge, his body with. 


'a bittern's feather, the head with a. little of the 


brown of hare's fur. | 
The Shorn Fly comes about the ſame time as the 
canon fly, and. continues till the latter end of July. 


He. 
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He is of the caterpillar kind, has huſky wings of a 
dark brown colour, with fine clear blue wings under 
them, which he makes uſe of in his flight. He is 
in his greateſt perfection in June; and, for the time 
of his continuance upon the water, is as killing a fly 
as any I know of in rivers or brooks. There are 
three ſorts of them; the one I have before mention» 
ed, as to his colour; there is another with a dull 
red wing; and the third with a dark blue wing : all 
which ſorts the fiſh take very well; but the prefe- 
rence muſt be given to the red fort. To be fiſhed 
with any time of the day, from fun-riſe to ſun-ſer, 
His wings are made of a red cock's hackle, with 
a black liſt up the middle, the body with a peacock's 
harle, 

The May Fly, or Yellow Cadow, comes down the 
twentieth of May, is of ſhort duration, not laſting 
above nine or ten days. He 1s a large and beautiful 
fly, which both fiſh and birds are very bond of. 
They are moſt plentiful in gravelly, ſandy, ſtoney 
rivers or brooks; but in ſome dead, heavy, dull wa- 
ters, there are a few to be ſeen, As he ſwims & 
down the water, his wings ſtand upright on his back; 
he has a three-forked tail, about an inch longs 
He is to be fiſhed with from about ten o'clock in the 
morning till ſun-ſetting ; being a fly the fiſh are re» 
markably fond of, they not only take them very eas 
gerly at the top of the water, but feed on them as 
they riſe from the bottom, where they are bred in 
huſks, which they quit when they come to the ſur» 
face of the water, and are ſo ſhort-lived, that they 
are almoſt inſtantly devoured by fiſh or birds, It is 
an excellent fly for bobbing at the buſh, as well as 
the long line, and is as killing upon ſtanding waters 
as in ſtreams. When theſe flies are on in perfec- 
tion, the fiſh refuſe all other ſorts, and take theſe 

* only. 
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only. His wings are made of the feather of a gray 
drake, or rather the gray feathers of a wild mallard, 
died yellow; the body is made of the yellow wool 
of a ram or wether ; his body is ribbed with a dark 
brown, for which no feather does ſo well as the 
hackle of a bittern; it likewiſe makes the legs very 
artifically ; his head is of a dark brown, made of a 
peacock's harle, and his tail with the hair of a fit- 
chew's tail. 

The Gray Drake comes about the.twenty+ſeventh 
or twenty-eight of May. He is a large and beau- 
tiful fly, in ſhape and make very much reſembles the 
yellow cadow ; ſeidom appearing on the water till 
about fix or ſeven. o clock in the evening, and to be 
fiſhed with from that time till ſun- ſetting. All the 
former part of the day, the fi, rake the ,yellow 
cadow very freely; but in the evenings, when the 
gray ones appear in. great quantities, they will not 
touch the yellow ones. In fiſhing with this fly, you 
mult endeavour to imitate the riſing and falling of 
him on the water, being always in motion, friſkivg 
up and down; for which reaſon, in ſome. places, he 

is Called tilt- up fly, He is not a difficult fly to 
make, but more difficult to fiſh with after he is 
made; and therefore, if poſſible, caſt your line 15 
that your fly may drop directly over the fiſh's head, 
which reſembles the manner of theſe flies dropping 
on the water; which method muſt be obſerved in 
f&ſhing with theſe flies upon ſtanding waters, as well 
as ſtreams: but all other flies ought to be thrown 
about half a yard above the head of thefiſh, as they 
all ſwim gradually down the water. There are three 
ſorts of gray cadows, and but only one of theſe ſorts 
to be made artificially; the other two ſorts ſeldom 
appearing upon the water, but are generally playing 
CP by dhe fides. of hedges near the _ 
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fide, and are much darker and ſmaller than thoſe that 
frequent the water, therefore not worth the angler's 
notice. The wings of this fly are made with a gray 
feather of the wild mallard, the widgeon being too 
dark; the body of goat's hair, which makes it the 
beſt of any thing I know of, "the ſilver twiſt being 
too heavy, and two glaring in the water; the legs 
of a dark grizzle cock's hackle, which I find far 
preferable to the bittern's hackle; the head of a 
dark brown, made of a peacock's harle; his tail is 
three-forked, about an inch and a half long, which 
is made of the hairs or whiſks out of the tail of a 
fitchew. 


The following ingenious account of this fly is very 


juſtly deſcribed by a gentleman, a very accurate ob- 
ſcrver of nature's productions; as it may be matter 
of curiolity and entertainment to ſome of my readers, 
I ſhall here give it them as briefly, and as near his 
own words, as I can, 

I happencd to walk by the river fide, at that. ſea» 
ſon of the year, when the May flies, the gray fort, 
which are a ſpecies of the libella, come up out of 
the water, where they lie in their huſks for a con» 


ſiderable time, at the bottom or ſides of the river, 


near the likeneſs of the nymph of the ſmall common 
libella; but when it is mature, it ſplits open its caſe, 
and then, with great agility, up ſprings the new 
little animal, with a ſlender body, four blackiſh» 
veined tranſparent wings, with four black ſpots upon 
the upper wings, and the under wings much ſmaller 
than the upper ones, with three long hairs in its 
tail; the huſks, which are left behind, float innume- 
rably upon the water. It ſeemed to be a ſpecies of 
the ephemeron, and I imagined it was the ſame in- 
ſect deſcribed by Goodart and Swammerdam, but a 
few days convinced me of the contrary ; for I found 

them 
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them to be of longer duration than theirs. The 
firſt buſineſs of this creature, after he is diſengaged 
from the water, is flying about, to find out a proper 
place to fix on, as trees, buſhes, &c. to wait for ano- 
ther ſurpriſing change, which is effected in two or 
three days. The firſt hint I received of this won— 
derful operation was, ſceing their exuvie hanging 
on a hedge; I then collected a great many, and put 
them in boxes, and by ſtrictly obſerving them, I 
could tell when they were ready to put off their 
clothes, though but ſo lately put on. I had the 
pleaſure to ſhew my friends one that I held on my 
finger, during the time it performed this great work. 

It was ſurprifing to ſee how eaſily the back part of 


the fly ſplit open and produced the new birth, which 


I could not perceive to partake of any thing from its 
parent, but leaves head, body, wings, legs, and even 


its three-haired tail behind on the caſe. After it has 


repoſed itſelf a while, it flies with great briſknelſs to 
ſeek its mate. In the new fly, a remarkable dif- 


ferenece is ſeen in their ſexes, which I could not fo 


eaſily perceive in their firſt ſtate, the male and female 
being then much of a ſize; but now the male was 
much the ſmalleſt, and the hairs in the tail much 
the longeſt, 1 was very careful to ſee if I could find 
them engendering ; but all that I could diſcover 
was, that the males ſeparated and kept under the 
cover of the trees, remote from the river. Hither 
the females reſorted, and mixed with them in their 
flights, great numbers together, with a very briſk 
motion of darting or ſtriking at one another when 
they met, with great vigour, juſt as houſe flies will 
doina fanny room. This they continued to do for 
many hours; and this ſeemed to be their way of 
coition, which muſt be quick and ſoon performed, as 
they are of ſo ſhort duration. When the females 
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were impregnated, they lefr the company of the 
males, and ſought the river, and kept conſtantly 
playing up and down on the water. It was very 
plainly ſeen, every time they darted down they ejeCh- 
ed a cluſter of eggs, which ſeemed a pale bluiſh 
ſpeck, like a ſmall drop of milk, as they deſcended 
on the water; then, by the help of their tail, they 
ſpring up again, and deſcend again, and thus con- 
tinue till they have exhauſted their ſtock of eggs, 
and ſpent their ſtrength, being ſo weak that they can 
riſe no more, but fall a prey to the fiſh ; but by 
much the greater number periſh on the waters, 
which are covered with' them. This is the end of 
the females ; but the males never reſort to the ri- 
vers, as I could perceive; but, after they have done 
their office, drop down, languiſh, and die under the 
trees and buſhes. I obſerved, that the females were 
moſt numerous, which was very neceſſary, conſider- 
ing the many enemies they have during the ſhort 
time of their appearance; for both birds and fiſh are 
very fond of them, and no doubt under the water 
they are a food for ſmall aquatic inſets. What is 
farther remarkable in this ſurpriſing creature is, that 
in a life of a few days, it eats nothing, ſeems to 
have no apparatus for that purpoſe, but brings up 
with it out of the water ſufficient ſupport to enable 
It to ſhed'its ſkin, and perform the principal end of 
life with great vivacity. The particular time when 
I obſerved them very numerous and ſportive, was on 
the 26th of May, at fix o'clock in the evening. It 
was a ſight very ſurpriſing and entertaining, to ſce 
the rivers teeming with innumerable pretty nimble 
flying inſects, and almoſt every thing near covered 
with them. When I looked up into the air, it was 
full of them as high as I could diſcern; and being 
to thick, and always in motion, they made almoſt 

. ſuch 
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ſuch an appearance as when one looks up and ſees 
the ſnow coming down; and yet this wonderful ap- 
pearance, in three or four days after the laſt of May, 
totally diſappeared. 

The Or! Fly come down the latter end of May, 
and continues till the latter end of June. He is a 
four-winged fly, generally flutters along the ſurface 
of the water, and is a fly the fiſh are remarkably 
fond of. You may fiſh with him with ſucceſs after 
the May fly is gone, from four o*clock in the morn- 
ing till about ſeven in the evening, at which time the 
ſky blue comes on; then they leave off the orl, and 
take the ſky blue only. The wings of the orl fly are 
made with a dark grizzle cock's hackle, the body, 
of a peacock's harle, worked with dark red filk. 

The Sky-coloured Blue comes about the ſame time 
as the orl fly, and continues till the middle of July. 
It is a neat, curious and beautiful fly; his wings 
ſtand, upright on his back, and are of a fine tranſpa- 
Tent blue colour ; his body of a pale yellow, with a 
forked tail, the colour of his wing. It is a fly the 
fiſh take extremely well from ſeyen o'clock in the 
evening till ſun - ſet. His wings are made with a light 
blue feather of a hen; the body is made with a pale 
yellow mohair, mixed with a light blue fur, ribbed 
with a fine cock's hackle, died yellow. 

The Cadis Fly comes about the tenth of June. 
It is a large four-winged fly, of a buff colour; his 
body the ſame colour of his wings. He continues 
on the water till about the beginning of July; he 
is bred from the cod - bait, a curious little creature. 
While in the ſtate of a grub, he is greatly to be ad- 
mired, the outfide huſk he lives in being curiouſly 
wrought with gravel or ſand. Thit fly does beſt at 
the clearing of the water; though I think him a fly 
worth the lezſ notice of any in the catalogue, there 
being 
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| being many ſorts on at the ſame time far preferable 


to him. His wings are made of a feather taken 
from the body of a buff-coloured hen; the body is 
made of buff-coloured mohair, with a pale yellow 
hackle for the legs, 

The Fern Fly comes about the middle of June, and 
continues till about the middle of July. He is a 
four-winged fly; his body very ſlender, and of an 
orange colour. He is to be fiſhed with at any time 
of the day, from ſun-riſe till ſun-ſet, being a very 
killing fly. His wings are made with a woodcock's 
feather, his body with orange-coloured ſilk. 

The Red Spinners come about the middle of June, 
and continue till the latter end of Auguſt; to be 
iſhed with only in the evenings after very hot days, 
from ſeven o'clock as long as you can'ſee. There 
are two ſorts of Spinners: the one is made with the 
gray feather of a drake, tinged with a copper-co« 
toured gloſs; his body with the red part of the ſquir- 
rel's fur, ribbed with gold twiſt, and a fine red'cock's 
hackle for the legs; with a long forked tail, made 


with the harles of a red hackle. The wings of the 


other Spinner is made with a feather out of the wing 
of a ſtarling; the body of a dull red'mohair, ribbed 


with gold twiſt, with à fine red cock's hackle over 


the body, the tail long and forked, and made as the 
former. Theſe are both very killing flies, particu - 
larly upon rivers, --1 

Tne Blue Gnat comes down about the ſame time as 
the Spinner, and continues about a fortnight. If the 
water be low and fine, the fiſh take them very well, 
as long as they laſt upon the water. The wings of 
this Gnat are made with a ſmall pale blue cock's 
Raekle, the body with a light blue fur, mixed with 
a little yellow mohair. 
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The Large Red Aut Fly comes about the middle of 
June, if it be hot and ſultry weather, and continues 
till about the fifteenth or ſixteenth of July, appearing 
moſtly in hot, cloſe, gloomy days. To be fiſhed 
with from about eleven o'clock in the forenoon till 
about ſix in the evening; then make uſe of the even- 
ing flies, as deſcribed before, The Ant Flies, when 
in perfection, are amazingly killing; and all ſorts of 
fiſh that riſe at flies are very fond of them. You 
may take fiſh with them in dead heavy waters, as 
well as in ſtreams, The wings of this fly are made 
with a feather out of the wing of a ſtarling, the body 
of a peacock's harle, made pretty large at the tail, 
and fine towards the wing, with a fine ginger-co« 
loured cock's hackle wrapt twice or thrice under the 
butt of the wing. 

The Large Black Ant Fly comes at the ſame time 
with the red, and to be fiſhed with at the ſame time; 
and after the ſame manner. The wings of this fly 
are made with the lighteſt ſkxy-coloured blue feather 
you can get, and with the greateſt gloſs ; bur it is 
difficult to find any that can come up to the gloſſineſs 
of the natural wing, except the thiſtle, which makes 
it the beſt of any thing I know of, but ĩs not laſting. 
'The body is made with a black oftrich's feather, 
with a black cock's hackle, wrapt under the butt of 
the wing, and to be made in the ſame form as the 
red ones, 

The Wel/aman's Button, or "" Fly, comes about 
the latter end of July, and continues about nine or 
ten days; is in form like a round button, from which 
he derives his name: he has four wings, the upper- 
moſt huſky and hard, the undermoſt of a fine blue 
colour, ſoft and tranſparent; to be found upon 
hazle trees, or fern buſhes, He is an excellent fly 
for bobbing at the buſh, or long line, being rather 
difficult 
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difficult to make, upon account of his ſhape and 
form; his wings are made with the red feather that 
grows upon the rump or tail of a parcridge ; the body 
is made with a peacock's harle and an oftrich's 
feather mixed, with a fine black cock's hackle for 
the legs. 

The Little Red and Black Ant Flies come about the 

tenth or twelfth of Augaſt, and are to be ſeen in 
warm gloomy days till the latter end of September; 
to be fiſhed with from about twelve o'clock till four 
in ths evening; to be made in the ſame form as the 
large ones, and with the ſame materials, but very 
ſmall. . 
The Little Whirling Blue comes down about the 
tenth or twelfth of Auguſt, and continues about 
three weeks. As he ſwims down the water, his 
wings ſtand upright on his back, and has a forked 
tail the colour of his wings. To be fiſhed with from 
eleven o'clock in the foretoon till three in the after- 
noon. His wings are made with the feather out of 
the wing of a ſtarling; his body is made with ſquir- 
rel's fur, mixed with a little yellow, with a fine red 
'hackle over the body. 

The Litile Pale Blue comes down about the ſame 
time as the whirling Blue, and continues till the lat- 
ter end of September. As he ſwims down the wa» 
ter, his wings ſtand upright on his back; has a 
forked tail the colour of his wings, It is a neat, 


curious, little fly, which the graylings are very fond 


of. To be fiſhed with from about ten o'clock in the 
morning till three in the afternoon, and generally 
affords the angler great diverſion, His: wings are 
made of the feather of a ſea-ſwallow ; the body is 
made of the lighteſt blue fur you can get, mixed 
with a very little yellow mohair, with a fine pale 
blue hackle over the body. ' , 
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The Willow Fly comes about the beginning of 
September, and continue till the latter end of Ofto- 
ber. He is a four-winged fly, and generally flutters 
upon the ſurface of the water, To be fiſhed with in 
cold ſtormy days, being then moſt plentiful upon the 
water ; but in warm gloomy days make uſe of the 

le blue. His wings are made of a blue grizled 
cock's hackle; the body, of the blue part of ſquir- 
rel's fur, mixed with a little yellow mohair. The 
three laſt-mentioned- flies carry out the ſeaſon for 
fly-fiſhing. 

From the middle of May till Auguſt you will find 
great variety of flies and gnats upon the water every 
day, ſo that you muſt obſerve it as a general rule, 
to fiſh with the firſt fly that comes on in the morn» 
ing; for that fly which is firſt mentioned in every 
month, is the firſt. fly that comes down in the day, 
and to be fiſhed with firſt; and then you will fee the 
other flies and gnats coming down every day in their 
regular ſucceſſion, one after another, every ſucceed- 
ing day till Auguſt. The great number of flies and 
inſets that are upon the water all the hot ſummer 
months, and the great variety of food they have both 
at top and bottom, makes them very nice, and more 
difficult to take than in the ſpring, or in the autumn; 
the great number of flies and inſects that are upon 
the water all the ſummer months totally diſappear 
about the middle of Auguſt, ſo that your diverſion 
is more certain with the three autumn flies, which 
are equal in goodneſs to the three ſpring flies, which 
are the red fly, the blue dun, and the brown. In 
theſe two ſeuſbns of the year, if the weather be fa- 
vourable, and the water in order, you will find your 
ſport more certain and regular thau in the hotter 
enonths. Some are of opinion, that the flies differ 
. to the rivers; but I will venture to — 
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they are all alike in their kinds, and are produced 
at the ſame certain times and ſeaſons of the year, 
only this difference, they might alter a ſhade or two 
in their colours, ariſing from the nature of the ſoil 
through which the rivers run. Now I have given 
you an account of the moſt uſeful flies and their ſea- 
ſons, except the two ſalmon flies, two night flies, 
and the palmers, which 1 ſhall deſcribe in their 
order. | 

The Dragon Fly comes about the middle of June, 


and continues till the latter end of Auguſt. His 


Head is almoſt all eyes, has four wings full of ſmall 
veins, very clear and tranſparent, tinged of a copper 
colour; his body of various colours, and about two 
inches and a half jn length, and feeds upon ſmall 
inſets in the air, after the ſame manner as ſwallows 
do upon flies. | 

The King's Fifter, or Peacock Fly, comes about 
the ſame time as the dragon fly, and continues about 
a week longer; feeds on the ſame inſets, and after 
the ſame manner, He is called the King's -fiſher 
from the beautifulneſs of his colour; but the pea- 
cock fly I think the moſt proper name, being fo near 
the colour of the feathers that grow upon the neck 
of the peacock, as this fly's wings and body are, 
It is needleſs to treat of any more ſalmon flies; for 
ſalmon flies, in general, are made juſt as the painter 
pleaſes, Salmon being fond of any thing that is 
gaudy, and they will riſe at almoſt any of the trout 
flies, where ſalmon are plenty. Now I ſhall give 
you an account of the two night flies. | 

The Browz and White Night Flies are a couple of 
mothe, which come about the beginning of June, 
and continue till the middle of July ; ſeldom to be 
ſeen at any time but in the night, and to be fiſhec 
with in a dark gloomy night, after a bright ſun- 
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thine day, from eleven o'clock at night till break of 
day with ſucceſs ; but if it be a moon-ſhine, or ſtar- 
light night, there are no fiſh to. be taken. Your line 
for this method of fiſhing muſt de about a yard lon- 
ger than your rod, putting two or three maggots, or 
a worm, at the point of your hook, for the ſmel- 
ling part, and you may hear them riſe in as much 
perfection as if you were fiſhing by day, and will 
take them in ſtanding waters as well as in ſtreams. 
The brown one is made of the feather of a brown 
owl, the body of a light, mohair, with a dark grize 
zle cock's hackle for the legs, The white one's 
Wings are made of a feather out of the wing of a 
white, owl the body, of white cotton, and che white 
hackle of a cock for the legs. 

The Palmer Worms. are to be made artificially, 
and to be uſed upon the ſurface of the water, after 
the ſame manner as the artificial fly. 

The body of the Golden Palmer is made of orange- 
coloured filk, ribbed down with a peacock's harle 
and gold twiſt, with the red hackle of a cock wrapt 
aver the body. 

The body of the Brozun Palmer is made with hog's 
down, died of an amber colour, ribbed with ſilver 
and gold twiſt, with a rad cock's hackle wrapt over 
the body. 

The body of the Black Palmer is made with black 
ofirich's, feather, ribbed with filver twiſt, with a 
black cack's hackle over the body, 

The body of the Red Palmer is made with a dark 
reddiſh-coloured mohair, ribbed with gold twiſt, 
witha blood · red cock's hackle over the body. 

Having now laid down, in the beſt manner I can, 
an account of the moſt uſeful flies, in their ſeveral 
ſeaſons, that are requiſite for the diverſion of my bro- 
ther anglers, with the proper materials for * 
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each fly, it will be neceſſary, before I conclude the 
ſubje& of fly-fiſhing, to lay down tbe beſt direction: 
I can for making the artificial fly, 

When you make an artificial fly, you muſt, in 
the firſt place, make choice of a hook of a ſize pro- 
portionable to the fly you intend to make, which 
muſt be whipped on to your gut or hair, in the ſame 
manner you would whip on a worm hook, only 
with this difference, that inſtead” of faſtening near 
the bend of the hook, you muſt faſten your filk near 
the rop of the ſhank, and let your filk remain ; then 
taking as much feather as is neceſſary for the wings, 
lay it as even as you can upon the upper ſide of the 
ſhank, with the butt end of the feather downwards 
towards the bend of the hook, and tie it faſt three 
or four times with the ſilk, and faften it; then, with 
a needle or pin, divide the wings as equally as you 
can; then take your filk and croſs it three or four 
times between the wings, bringing the filk ſtill 
downwards towards the: bend of the hook ; then 
taking your hackle feather, tie it faſt at the bend 
with the point of the hackle upwards ;- next, your 
fur or dubbing being ready, which is to make the 
body of the fly, take a little of it and twiſt it gently 
round your filk, and work it upwards to the butt 
of the wings, and there faſten it; then take your 
hackle and rib it neatly over your dubbing, and 


faſten it; then bending the wings, and putting them 
into the form you defign, bring on the butt end of 


your hackle towards the head, and there faſten it 
firm ; then taking a bit of ' dubbing or fur, as near 
to the colour of the head of the fly as you can, 
whip it twice or thrice round with your filk, and 


then faſten juſt above the wings; ſo your fly is 


completed. 
D 2 I con» 
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I confeſs, no directions can well be given for 
making a fly, the way of doing it ſometimes vary- 
ing, according to the ſort of fly you are to make, or 
to the fancy of 'the artiſt ; yet theſe rules, with a 
little practice, will in ſome meaſure aſſiſt an inge- 
nious angler ; but to ſeea fly made by a ſkilful hand 
is the beſt manner of learning. It is alſo very ne- 
ceſſary to take notice as you walk by the river, of 
the particular ſort of fly that the trouts leap at, then 
catching one of them, and having a bag of mate- 
rials ready provided for that purpoſe, try how far 

art can imitate nature; and though you miſs at firſt, 
yet by diligent obſervation and experience, you may 
ſoon arrive at perfection, and take a particular plea- 
ſure in fly- making. 

The art of managing your rod, and throwing 
your fly, is no more to be learned by rules than that 
of making it; only I would adviſe the young ſportſ- 
man never to encumber himſelf with too much line, 
nor longer than the breadth of the river he fiſhes in. 
In raifing your line, obſerve to wave your rod a lit- 
tle round your head, rather than bring it directly 
backwards, and take care not to make a return of 
your line till it is gone to its full length behind you, 
otherwiſe you will be very apt ro whip off your fly. 
The greateſt ſkill is to make your line fall as light 
as poſſible on the water, eſpecially in ſmooth gliding 
ſtreams ; for if it falls heavy, ſo as to daſh the wa- 
ter, you will be ſure to affright, and not to catch, 
the fiſh. When you ſee a fiſh riſe at a natural fly, 
the beſt way is to throw about half a yard above, 
rather than directly over, his head, and let your fly 
move gently towards him, by which means you will 
ſhew jt him more naturally, and he will be the more 
tempted to take it: but nothing but your own ex- 
perience and practice can make you maſter in the 
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art, ſo as to throw in difficult places, between trees 
and buſhes, and inte holes and curls of the water, 
where, generally, the beſt and largeſt fiſh lie, not 
eaſily to be come at by inexperienced anglers. 


CHAP. VI. 


Arcount of the different Sorts of Fiſh, their Haunts 
and ſpawning Time, and the beſt Baits, Times and- 
Seaſons, to angle for them. 


Tan SALMON is accounted the king of freſh» 
water fiſh, and always breeds in rivers that have an 
immediate communication with the ſea : but ſo high 
or diftant from it, as not to admit of any ſalt or 
brackiſh tincture; yet they ſpend much of their time 
in the ſalt water, making the ſea generally their win- 
ter quarters, perhaps for warmth as much as for 
any thing elſe. It is the largeſt of freſh-water fiſh, 
and therefore, as well as for the ſuper-excellency of 
his nature, is called the king of freſh-water fiſh, It 
is a fiſh of prey, and has teeth in his mouth as other 
fiſh of prey have ; and when in ſeaſon, he is adorned 
with a row of ſmall round black ſpots along the 
middle of each fide, from head to tail. Salmons are 
of ſeveral ſorts, and different appellations ; but for 
a nice taſte, Thames ſalmon are reckoned to exceed 
thoſe of any other river. The Severn ſalmon are 
excellent in their kind, and are firſt in ſeaſon of any 
river in England, 
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Salmon frequent large rivers moſt, ſuch as empty 
themſelves into the ſea; not only at the entrance of 
thoſe rivers, where they loſe themſelves in the ſea, 
but many miles up them, where the current is moſt 
ſwift and violent, and whoſe bottoms are moſt ſtony, 
rocky, pebbly, gravelly and weedy, and come into 
them in February, March, April and May, ſome- 
times ſooner, and ſometimes later in the year, where 
he fattens, the ſea adding greatly to his growth and 
gaodneſs, He is ever reſtleſs, coveting to get near 
the ſpring head, and frequently wanders into leſſer 
rivers that fall into larger, eſpecially in ſpawning 
time, 1. e. in September and October, where, in 
allow places of thoſe ſmaller rivers, the female 
hath caſt her ſpawn, and the milter done his natural 
office, by ſhedding his milk upon it, they cover all 
with gravel and ſand. 

When Salmon have ſpawned, they grow out of 
ſeaſon, weak and flaggy, break out in filthy ſcabs all 
over their bodies, loathſome to fight, and very un- 
wholeſome to feed on, In this condition, after 
ſpawning, they return to ſea before Chriſtmas fol- 
lowing, if they are not taken, or ſtopped by flood« 
gates, weirs and mills, and fo confined to the freſh 
water; in which caſe they become lean, conſume, 
and die within a year or two. 

The principal occahon of their dying is this : the 
ſalmon being a fiſh by nature tender, and very chill, 
cannot in the winter ſeaſon endure the extreme fri- 
gidity of the freſh river water, by reaſon of its 
tenuity, eſpecially being ſo lately weakened by 
ſpawning ; and therefore, by natural inſtinft, they 
make the ſea. their winter habitation, the ſea water 
being naturally warm. Eecls being a like tender fiſh 
by nature, and moſt (ſenſible of cold, lay themſelves 
up in mud all the winter for warmth, as not bemg 
| then 
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then able to endure the ſharp coldneſs of the freſh 
water, and, perhaps, by the like inſtinct haſten to 
the ſea too, which they do as ſoon as there comes a 
flood'to carry them off. 

The ſalmon ſpawn fo buried. as aforeſaid, in a 
mort time becometh a fry of little fiſhes, which in 
March and April following appear, and many of 
them are taken in the ſame rivers where they were 
fpawned,. about four or five inches long, and are 
then called ſewins, ſamlets, or falmon-ſmelts, &c. 
and about that time of the year they go to the ſea in 
ſhoals the firſt flood that comes to carry them away. 
In July and Auguſt next they come back into the 
fame rivers, by which time they become a foot or 
fourteen inches long, and are 'then called by other 
names, according to the propricties of ſpeech of the 
different places where they are, as ſalmon-peals, ſal- 
mon-trouts, ſalmon- morts. About the beginning 


of December they go to ſea again, and return not 


into the freſh waters till April or May next, by 
which time they become two feet or twenty inches 
long. Then in December after, theſe return to ſea 
again, and come into the freſh rivers compleat fal- 
mon, in February, March, April and May following, 
to cool, delight, and refreſh themſelves in the freſh 
waters, looſen their bellies, and prepare them for 
fpawning, being then about two years and fix months 
old; but how long ſalmon will live is uncertain. 
Now ſalmon being found in our freſh rivers in the 
feveral precedent gradations, and deſcriptions gra- 
dual, hath cauſed ſome to think they are ſeveral ſorts 
of fiſh ; but I conceive them to be all one and the 
fame ſpecies, not coming to be compleat ſalmon un- 
der two years and a half's growth; and the ground 
of my conception is, I could never find any ſpawn 
in any of the leffer ſizes, before they come to be 
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ſalmon, which they moſt certainly would have had 
if of a different kind. 

And whereas ſome afhrm, that thoſe ſmall ſal- 
mon called ſchedders, are bred of the ſpawn of the 
ſiek ſalmon that cannot get out of freſh rivers to 
ſea, and for that cauſe never grow bigger than they 
are when ſo called. I take it to be an error, be- 
cauſe thoſe ſick ſalmon ſpawn, when in perfect 
health only, before the time of their going to ſea, 
and ſpawn no more after whilſt they live, unleſs 
they return firſt to ſea, and are purged and cleanſed 
by the ſalt water after ſpawning, but are taken, or 
pine away and die in their impriſonment, either by 
exceſſive cold, or for want ef ſuch purgation, or 
both; and the purging of the ſalt water may as well 
be a reaſon why ſalmon grow ſo faſt, as the want 
thereof, the cauſe why they pine away and die fa 
ſvon when impriſoned in freſh rivers. Salmon. being 
fiſh of prey, and great feeders, nature directs them 
to the ſalt waters as phyſic, to purge and cleanſe 
them,. not only from their impuritics after ſpawning, 
but from all their muddy terrene particles and groſs 
hamours, acquired by their extraordinary and excef- 
five feeding all the ſummer in freſh rivers, and to 
| harden their fat and fleſh, which makes them not 
only grow the faſter, but alſo become the more whole- 
ſome food, ſavory and grateful to mankind; for the 
ſea admitting no mud, ſlime, or filth, worketh out 
groſs ſuperfluities, by its cleanſing, digeſting, at- 
tenuating, conſuming, aſtringent, and drying qua- 
lities; for in it dryneſs is predominant, as in freſh 
water moiſture is: but how fiſh that naturally breed 
and live in the ſalt water become freſh fiſh, for 
ought I know, can be no more found out than the 


cauſe of the ebbing and flowing of the ſea. Y 
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Yet for all ſuch purgations we find that at the firſt 
coming back of ſalmon from the ſea into freſh rivers, - 
they are not then in right ſeaſon, nor till, by the 
more ſubtile quality and tenuity of the freſh water, 
they are alſo cleared of the groſſer particles of the 
falt water, and thereby become the more rarified, 
purer and wholeſomer for food, according to their 
ſuper- excellent nature participating both of the freſh 
and ſalt water, which other fiſh do not in like man- 
ner, for which reaſon, I ſuppoſe, the ſalmon is pre- 
ferred before all fiſhes. 

That ſalmon are naturally freſh-water fiſh, ap- 
pears, not only from their being ſpawned in freſh ri- 
vers, and their long continuance in them, but alſo 
having wind-bladders or ſwimmers, as other freſh- 
water fiſh have, to bear up their bodies floating, 
poiſe and keep them equiponderant in - the water, . 
which, without ſuch airy veſſels, by reaſon of the 
tenuity of the freſh' water, would fink to the bot- 
tom, and lie grovelling, as by breaking the bladder 
has been experimentally found. By the contraction 
and dilation of this bladder, they are able to raiſe 
or ſink themſelves at pleaſure, and continue at what 
depth of water they liſt : but ſea fiſh have no ſuch 
veſſels, becauſe their bodies are-naturally borne up 
by the thicker, groſſer body of the ſea water. This 
is the moſt perfect account of the names, nature, 
ſeaſon, and ſpawning time of this royal fiſh. 

The little gravel laſt- ſprings, or ſamlets, which 
are often taken to be ſalmon fry, are a ſpecies of 


themſelves; the rivers Severn and Wye abound 


with them in great plenty. They ſpawn about the 
latter end of Auguſt or beginning of September. It 
is a very nice fiſh to eat, and affords the angler much 
Nenn. | $5 
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Salmons take little fiſh beſt at their firſt coming 
into the freſh rivers; z. e. in February and March, 
all the day long, and likewiſe flies and worms till 
the latter end of September. They are to be taken 
with almoſt any of the trout's baits They com- 
monly he in the middle of the rough, and upper part 
of a gentle ſtream, when on prey. Their beſt feed» 
ing time is from fix till nine in the forenoon, and 
from three in the afternoon till ſun-ſet, in a clear 
water, When the wind blows moderately againſt the 
ſtream, The two beſt months in the year to angle 
for them are March and September, particularly 
with a fly; or you might troll for them, after the 
ſame manner you do for a pike. When firuck, he 
begins to plunge and leap; for which reaſon, when 
you angle for him any way, uſe a reel with about 
forty or fifty yards of line to run off, otherwiſe he 


will break your tackle or his hold ; for the length of 


line kills the fiſh, and affords the angler excellent 
diverſion. 


The TROUT is of a tongiſh make, and reſembles 
a ſalmon more than any other fiſh. His head 1s ſhort 


and roundiſh, his noſe blunt, his body thick, and 


his tail broad; his mouth is wide, and he has teeth 
not only in his jaws but in his palate and tongue. 
Trout generally delight in the cooler and ſmaller 
rivers, which deſcend from hills and rocky moun- 
tams, and they ſeem to take a pleaſure in ſtriving 
againſt the ſtreamn. It is really wonderful to ſee 
with what force and agility they will ſurmount all 
difficulties in travelling towards the ſource of rivers, 


let their deſcent be ever ſo rapid. And ſeveral au- 
hors tell us, that they are found among the Alps, 


in waters ſo yery cold, that no other fiſh can live 
merein, 
f Their 
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Their time of ſpawing is in November or De+ 
tember, when they dig holes in gravelly or ſtony 
places, and depoſit their ſpawn thereigg; but they are 
not in ſeaſon when they are full of ſpawn, for they 
are fatteſt, and have the moſt delicious tafte, in the 
months of July and Auguſt. However, they begin 
to be in ſeaſon in March, and are ſooner fo in ſome 
rivers than in others ; particularly in the Wandle: 
they are more forward thun in any other about Lon- 
don, and there is near a month” difference between 
that and Hertford river. What the reaſon ſhould 
be is hard to gueſs : but we may conclude, that that 
river more than commonly abounds with the cadis- 
bait, for there are variety of ſmall fiſh in the other 
rivers for them to feed on; whereas, in that part of 
the Wandle frequented by the trout, there are none 
but eels, flounders and prickle- backs. 

At Latimer, in Bucks, the ſeat of the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord George Cavendiſh, he is ſuppoſed to 
have a ton. weight in the river which runs through 
his park. In 1776 he ordered his ſervants to draw 
ſome parts of the river now ſtopped by weirs, which 
make beautiful caſcades; they drew about five hun- 
dred bracc, which on an average were ſuppoſed to 
weigh one pound apiece,, for ſome of them-weighed 
two pounds. 

In the winter time trouts are ſick, lean and un- 
wholeſome, breeding a kind of worm with a- large 
head, which is not unlike a clove in ſhape ;: then this 
&h ſeems to have a head of a larger fize than ordi- 
nary, and thoſe beautiful ſpots diſappear, and the 
lively colour of the belly becomes dufky and diſa- 
greeable: but towards the latter end of March, when 
the ſun with its genial warmth and' influence begins 
to invigorate the earth, he then makes à fhew of 
forme ſpirit, and rouſing, as it. were, from a fort ot: 
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lethargy, forſakes the deep ſtill waters for the more 
rapid ſtreams, where he rubs off his inbred foes 
againſt the gravelly bottoms, and ſoon after recovers 
his former ſtrength and vigour. The fleſh is a little 
drier, and not quite ſo tender as that of a ſalmon ; 
however, it is eſteemed the moſt agreeable of all fiſh 
that make their conſtant abode in freſh water. 

There are ſeveral kinds of this fiſh, which are all 
valuable, but the beſt are the red and yellow trout 
and of theſe the female is preferable, which is known 
by a leſs head and a deeper body. 

The Fordich trout, which is ſo much talked of, 
Teems to be of a different ſort from the reſt, becauſe 
it is almoſt as big as a ſalmon, and lives nine months 
in the ſea; beſides, it is ſeldom or never caught 
with the angle, being ſuppoſed not to feed at all in 
freſh water-: and there ſeems to be a probable ground 
for this opinion, for when they are opened there 1s 
nothing found in their maw; yet their return to the 
river is ſo very conſtant and punctual, that the fiſher» 
men know almoſt to a day when to expect them. 
When this fiſh is in full ſeaſon the fleſh of it cuts 
white, 

The uſual baits for a trout are the worm, min- 
now and fly, either natural or artificial. The pro- 
per worms are the brandling, two upon a hook, lob- 
worm, earth-worm, dung-worm, and maggot, but 
eſpecially the two firſt; and, indeed, in fiſhing at 
the bottom, the lob-worm is preferable, nor is any 
other often uſed. 

This fiſh, as before obſerved, delights in the 
Twifteſt ſtreams z at a ſtream-tail in ſpring and lat- 
ter end of ſummer; in May he keeps the upper 
end; and on the ſhallows in ſummer, or at the 
aprons or tails of mills, He is particularly fond of a 
hole covered with boughs, and where the roots ſhoot 

| down 
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down to the water's edge, where he can find a good 
hold; in ſuch a place you may find the largeſt, and 
conſequently you muſt angle for them near ſuch. 
places. When they watch for their prey, they ge- 
nerally ſhelter themſelves under a bank, or a large 
ſtone, or in the weeds, where they are often ſeen, 
lurking entirely covered all but their heads. When 
they are diſcovered in this ſituation, go a little up 
the ſtream, and with great care and-caution muddy 
the water, putting in your. bait immediately in the 
very place troubled ;. then keeping yourſelf as far 
from the bank. as you can, in order to be out of 
ſight, follow your float, and expect ſucceſs ;. ſome. 
ſay, much better without a float. a 

Trout may be taken in this manner either with a 
minnow. or. two. well-ſcowered lob-worms, When 
you uſe two worms, put the firſt on the hook with 
the head foremoſt, and then ſlipping it a little up the 
line to make room, put on the other with the tail 
foremoſt, after which draw the firſt down to it ſo 
cloſe, that they may ſeem to be knotting or engen- 
dering; for they often perform this naturally on the 
banks of rivers, and ſometimes fall into the water, 
where they become a prey to the hungry fiſh, 

This is likewiſe a good bait when you angle in the 
morning twilight, or in the duſk of the evening, or 
even in the night when it is dark. In this caſe you 
muſt put no lead on your line, but throw your bait as - 
gently as you can acroſs the ſtream, and draw it ſoft- 
ly. to you on the top of the water. This is the beſt 
method of catching the oldeſt and the largeſt trout, 
for they are very fearful and ſhy in the day time, but 
in the night they are bold and undaunted, and gene- 
rally lie near the top, of the water in expectation of 
meeting with food; for if they ſee any thing in mo- 
tion, let it be what it will, they will certainly fol- 

low 
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low it if it glides gently along. If you put the 
point of your hook in at the head of your firſt worm 

and out at the knot, and ſlip it a little way up the 

line, that you may bait the other the ſame, that fo 

both tails may play, you will find it will anſwer very 

well. 

If you angle for a large trout in muddy water, 


then it requires ſome art in baiting your hook; as 


fuppoſe the bait is a dew-worm, here you. muſt: 
thruſt the hook in towards the tail, a little above 


the middle, and out again below the head; then 


draw. him above the arming of the hook, or whip-- 
ping, ſo put the point into the head of the worm, 
until it is very near the place where the point of the 
hook firſt came out, and ſo draw back the worm, or 
that part that was above the ſhank. This hook. 
ſhould be indifferently large. 

A water-clearing after a flood; or dark, eloudy, 
and gloomy weather, when it is windy, is moſt fa» 
vourable for worm-fiſning. In March, April, Sep- 
tember, and a part of October, the warmeſt ſun- 
ſhiny weather and middle of the day is beſt. 

It is the practice of ſome to fiſh at the bottom in 


the dark, with a little filver bell fixed to the top of 


the rod, in ſuch a manner, that when the trout takes 
the bait, the ſound of the bell may give notice of 
the bite; but ſome think this method is very preca- 
rious, becaufe the leaſt weed that touches your line 
as it comes down the ſtream will deceive yon, The 
fureſt way is to hold your rod in your hand, for as 
the trout is a bold ber, you will eafily perceive 
when he takes the bait. As ſoon as you have ftruck- 
it, give it the butt of your rod; for if you hold it 
the leaſt upon a level, you run. a great: riſque of 
loſing your line, 
This 
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This is a very killing method: make a pair of 
wings of the feather of a land rail, and point your 
hook with one or more cadis ; your hook ſhould be 
briſtled, and the head of your cadis kept cloſe to 
your wings, and angle with a rod about five yards, 
and a line about three, Caſt your wings and cadis 
up the ſtream, which will drive it down under the 
water towards the lower part of the hole ; then draw 
it gently up the ſtream, a little irregularly, ſhaking 
your rod, and in a few caſts you will be ſure to hook 
him, if there is one in the hole, You may angle 
the ſame way with two brandlings. 

N. B. If you uſe two cadis with your wings, 
run your hook in at the head and out at the neck of 
the firſt, and quite through the other from head to 
tail; this is a killing way for large trout. 

When you angle with a fly, let your rod be ruſh- 
tapered, with a very lender top, that you may throw 
your fly with greater certainty and eaſe ; for if the 
top is too ſtiff, the fly will be ſoon whipped off. 
Your line ſhould be three times the length of your 
rod. 

In this kind of angling, you ſhould place yours 
felf ſo that the wind may be upon your back, or at 
leaſt you ſhould chuſe ſuch a time or place, that the 
wind may blow down the ſtream, and then it will 
affiſt you in laying your fly upon the water, before 
your line touches it; for if your line touch the wa- 


ter firſt, it will cauſe a ripling that will fright the 
fiſh away. 


The cod- bait upon the point of the hook with nog 9 
to = 


artificial fly is recommended. Or another way 

angle with the cod-bait is on the water, as with a 
fly. It muſt ſtand on the ſhank of the hook as the 
artificial fly, (not to come into the bend, or the fiſt 
will not value it, nor if you pull the blue gut out, 
I and 
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and thus it is a moſt excellent bait for a trour;. 


Where the river is not violently ſwift. you may 
place a very flender lead on the ſhank, and draw the 
cod -bait over ĩt; raiſe it often from the bottom, and 
ſo let it ſink again: by which means you will find 
good ſport, either in muddy or clear water. Vou 
may 1mitate the cod-bait, making the head of black 
filk, and the body of yellow wax, or of Shamoy. 


When the fiſh appear at the. top, they will take 


the oak-worm upon the water, rather than under it, 
or than the fly itſelf, and it is more deſired by them. 
After you have dibbed with theſe flies on the ſur- 
face till they are dead, cut off their wings, and fiſh 
with chem at mid water, or a little lower. This is 
reckoned a valuable ſecret. You may dib for a trout 


alſo with a fly or graſhopper, as you do for a chub, 


under a buſh by the bank fide, .with a ſtrong rod, 
and ſhort ſtrong line. If they do not riſe after half 


a a dozen trials, there are none there, or they diſlike 


your bait, 
You need not be. very cautious in the, choice of 


your flies, for a trout is not difficult, nor yet very 


curious about the ſeaſon, for ſome have angled ſue- 
ceſsfully with an artificial May-fly in Auguſt. 

The time of the trout's biting is from ſun- riſing 
till near eleven in the morning, and from two in the 
afternoon till ſun- ſet; and yet the moſt certain times, 
are nine in the morning and three in the afternoon, 
eſpecially if the wind be at ſouth; for when it blows 


from that point, it is moſt favourable to the angler. 


At this time, if you angle with a loach, about a 


quarter of a yard deep in the ſtream, you are ſure of 


catching fiſh, If you have not this bait, a bull- head, 
with the gill- fins cut off, may prove a good bait, or- 
a minnow for want of the others. 


And 
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And as the trout may be deceived almoſt by any 
fly at the top, ſo he ſeldom refuſes any worm at the 
bottom, or ſmall fiſh in the middle; for which rea- 
ſon he 4s ſometimes caught when trowling for jack. 

You may likewiſe dib for trout in the ſame mane 
ner as you do for chub, only let your fly drop as 
gently into the water as poſſible, and keep it eaſily 
gliding along tbe ſurface; let it fink a little, and 
ſuddenly raiſe it again, with a ſtrong rod, and a. 
ſhort ſtrong line: but you muſt be ſure to keep out 
of ſight, for the ſhadow of your rod, or the flight 
of a bird over the river, will make them fly almoſt 
as ſwift as the bird, and it will be ſome minutes be- 
fore they will ſhew themſelves again, You will find 
good ſport if you dib with the green drake-fly whilſt 
alive, which is thus practicable. Gather a ſtore of 
them into a long draw-box, with holes in the cover 
to give them air, where alſo they will continue freſh 
and vigorous a night or more ; take them out thence 
by the wings, and bait them thus upon the hook. 
firſt take one, for it-is common to fiſh with two of 
them at a time, and putting the point of the hook 
into the thickeſt part of the body, under one of the 
wings, run it directly through, and out at the other 
fide, leaving him ſpitted croſs upon the hook; and 
then taking the other, put it on after the ſame man- 
ner, but with its head the contrary way ; in which 
poſture they will live upon the hook, and play with 
their wings for a quarter of an hour or more: but 
you muſt have a care to keep their wings dry, both _ 
from the water, and alſo that your fingers be not wet 
when you take them out to bait them, for then your 
bait is ſpoiled, * 

With the ſtone · fly you may likewiſe dib, but with 
this variation; the green-drake is common both to 
ſtream and ſtill, and to all hours of the day; this is 

ſeldom 
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ſeldom dibbed with but in the ſtreams, for in a 


- whiſtling wind a made fly in the deep is better; but 
note, morning is the time: but much better towards 


eight, nine, ten, or eleven o'clock at night; at 
which time alſo the beſt fiſh riſe, and the later the 
better, provided you can ſee your fly, and'when you: 
cannot, a made fly will murder, 

There is a method of taking trout in ſome parts of 
England by tickling them. There was a perſon who- 
was very expert in that art; he would' grope for 
them in their lurking places, and gently tickle their 
ſides, which they ſeemed to be delighted with, till, 
at length, approaching their gills, he held them faſt, 
and made them priſoners; and it is obſerved in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, chat carp are ſometimes 
taken the ſame way. 


BULL-TROUT, SALMON-TROUT, SAL- 
MON-PEALE, or SCURF, are all different names 
for the ſame fiſh. In ſome places it grows to the 
length of twenty inches, 1n others it ſeldom excceds- 
fixteen, It differs in ſhape from a ſalmon, in not 
having a forked tail; it head likewiſe is more ſhort 
and thick than that of a gray, and its body is-adorn- 
ed with a variety of ſpots. The fleſh of thoſe taken 
in Yorkſhire is not red, as is the ſalmon, and its taſte 
is more ſtrong and rank than that of the giay. 


They are found in Yorkſhire, Dorſetſhire, and 


Devonſhire, and enter the rivers the beginning of 
May. | 
They delight to-lie in deep holes, and commonly 
ſhelter themſelves under the root of a tree. When 
they. watch for their prey, they generally chuſe that 
fide of the hole that is towards the ſtream, that they 


may more readily catch whatever food the ſtream 


brings down. 
1 8 They 
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They will riſe at an artificial fly like a ſalmon : 
but the beſt bait for them is a well-ſcowered brand - 
ling, eſpecially thoſe that breedin a tanner's yard, 

You may angle for them any time in the morning, 
and in the afternoon from five till night. They are 
in ſeaſon all the ſummer. 

When you try to catch them, remember to keep 
out of fight, and let your line fall into the ſtream 
without any lead, except one fingle ſhot, and then. 
it will be carried gradually into the hole. When 
you have a bite, you ought not to ſtrike too eagerly. 
They bite freely enough, and ſtruggle hard for their 
lives. 

It is worth while to obſerve, that ſome give the 
name of ſalmon· trout to a young ſalmon, which has 
occaſioned feveral to run into errors in treating of 
this fiſh. They have likewiſe in France a kind of 
pond-trout, which they call a ſalmon-trout, that 
grows to ſuch a magnitude as to weigh above thirty 
pounds ; and in the Leman Lake near Geneva, there 
are ſome of this kind that weigh fifty pounds. 
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The GRAYLING and UMBER are one and the 
ſame fiſh, only different countries give them diffe- 
rent names. He is much of the nature of a trout, 
both as to his foed and fleſh; calvers like a trout, 
and eats as firm as a trout, but differs from a trout 
in taſte ; and when firſt taken out of the water ſmells 
like violets, and might properly be called the flower 
of fiſhes. 

The grayling alſo differs from the trout in his 
growth, being ſeldom taken above twenty-four inches 
in length, and differs in complexion of fleſh as well 
as in outward form ; for he is hog-backed, his fins 
ſtanding upon his back like thoſe of a perch, and his 
mouth and belly touch the ground together; has 

his 
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his teeth in, his mouth round the upper jaw as fine 
as a file. When in ſeaſon, which is from Septem- 
ber till Chriſtmas, he is outwardly black about the 
head, gills, and along the back ;. his. belly is of a 
dark gray dappled colour, with beautiful black ſpots g 
he is of a delicate ſhape; he, is good and palatable 
all the year : but his principal ſeaſon are the months 


before mentioned. 


He ſpawns about the latter end of March and be- 
ginning of April, at which time he lies in ſharp 


ſtreams and brews, and is to be taken with an arti- 
ficial fly; but you ſeldom. take a ſpawner; the mil- 


ter at that time will take a worm freely. 

His haunts are the ſame as thoſe of a trout, and 
he is uſually taken with the ſame baits and after the 
ſame manner; he will take a fly, worm, or maggot, 
but the laſt moſt freely : but is very gameſome at the 
fly, being much fimpler, and therefore bolder, than 


a trout ; he will riſe two or three times at a fly, 


if you miſs taking him. He lurks cloſe all the 


winter: but about the middle of April he appears. 
briſk and frolickſome, ſwimming in the middle of 
the water, making that his politic region, the better 
to intercept any thing that paſſes along the river for 


his nouriſhment. 

His principal baits, that are naturally the produce 
of the water, are cod-bait, ſtick-bait, ſtone-bait, 
and great variety of ſmaller inſects that gather huſks, 
which are compoſed of gravel and ſand, to preſerve 


them from the coldneſs of the water; theſe inſects 


produce flies, which the grayling feed upon both at 
bottom and top of the water. He 1s to be taken 
with a cabbage-grub, graſhopper, or cod-bait, either 
natural or artificial. 'This method of fiſhing is fink 
and draw, as the hook is leaded upon the ſhank 
either for the natural or artificial, and might be. uſed 


in 
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in ſtanding waters as well as bubbles, curls, or 
ftreams, being a very killing way, and will take al- 
moſt every ſort of fiſh. They are to be taken with 
a fly all the fiſhing ſeaſon ; but the beſt months are 
September, October, and November, if the water 
be in order for fly-fiſhing ; they are then in high 
ſeaſon, and take a fly very treely : but the moſt cer- 
tain way to take them at all ſeaſons is with gentles 
or maggots, let the water be muddy or clear. In 
this method of fiſhing, your tackle muſt be made 
ſuitable to the condition of the water you fiſh in, 
and uſe a cork or quill float, inſtead of a running 
line, letting your fhot drag on the ground, throwing 
in a few maggots now and then for them to feed on, 
This by experience I know to be the beſt of all bot- 
tom baits for river or pool fiſhing; as all kinds of 


fiſh take them very freely, except ſalmon or pike. 


The PIKE might be properly called the moſt vo- 
racious animal of the freſh-water element, whoſe 
devouring nature has alſo acquired theſe other ſuit- 
able appellations, as freſh-water tyrant, river-wolf, 
&c. and, indeed, he lords it over every ſpecies of 
his aquatical regiment, not ſparing his own kind. 
A pike of a foot long has been taken forth of ano- 
ther pike's gorge ; and it is well known, a pike an 
ell long will take one half his own length, and ſwal- 
low it by degrees as it digeſts ; yea, ſuch is his in- 
gluvious nature, that whilſt his mouth is thus ſtop» 
ped up he will offer at anather prey ; and the better 


to ſuit his rapacious quality, his mouth is by na- 


ture advantageouſly formed, opening and ſhutting 
like the mouth of a wolf or dog: his lower jaw is 
much longer than his upper, and in ſhape more re- 
ſembling the bill of a gooſe, and has in his mouth 
divers ſets or rows of venomous teeth, before, on 

| both 
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both fides, above and below, and ſo long, ſharp, 
and large, that therewith he can both ſnap at, and 
hold faſt any thing he encounters : but for all this, 
the pike is a brave fiſh, very firm, palatable and 
wholeſome to eat, and affords the angler great va« 
riety of ſport. 

The ſhape and figure of the pike's body is very 
long, his back broad, almoſt ſquare when in his 
beſt ſtate, and throughout equal in breadth: to his 
loweſt fins; his head Jean and very bony; his eyes 
of a golden colour and very quick ſighted ; his belly 
always white, but his back and fides dark and 


fiſh are of a greeniſh caſt, his ventricle is Jarge and 
capacious, his throat ſhort : one ſpawned in a clear, 
kindly water, where there is good ſtore of feed, will 
grow to be eighteen inches long in a year; during 
which time, the firſt vear of his age he is called a 
ſhottrel, the ſecond year a pickrel, the third a pike, 
the fourth a luce. Some are of opinion that this 
fiſh lives not above fifty years, others will affirm 
that he will live to an hundred years: but at what 
age a pike has done growing, is as difficult co prove 
as that he lives ſo long; though the ſtate of every 
thing that has life be divided into the time of its 
growth, its conſiſtence, and its decay, and cannot 
be long permanent in that ſtate, z. e. all things grow 
up, increaſe, decreaſe and periſh. 

The mighty luce makes the beſt preſent, as the 
more honourable diſh at a noble entertainment; 
yet a male fiſh of the ſize when he becomes a pike, 
(at which time he is about three quarters of a yard 
long) more delights the eater, the fleſh not being 
then ſo coarſe, but much more delicious than the 
evergrown pike or luce. 


ſpeckled with yellow, if fat; but the fides of a lean 
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The pike is a ſolitary fiſh, ſwims by himſelf and 


lives alone; delights moſt in ſandy, clay, or gra- 


velly bottoms, and in deep fill pools near to the 
des of the rivers ; and thoſe that are bread in ſuch 
waters, grow fatter and faſter, and eat better than 
thoſe bred in pools. River pike delight moſt in the 
deepeſt, largeſt, and quieteſt parts of the river, the 
better to ſurprize their prey. They lurk among 
reeds, bull-ruſhes, and water-docks, under boughs 
of trees, and behind buſhes, roots, and ſtumps of 
trees, or other things that jut forth into the water; 
therefore you muſt, fiſh for them in the haunts be- 
fore deſcribed ; and cloſe to the bank fide, large an- 
gles and holes that are weedy, ſhort, deep and ſtill, 
and near to ſome ford, ſhallow, or ſcour, in which 
generally the young fry. abound, are moſt commo- 
dious for pike fiſhing, becauſe in ſuch, pikes are 
moſt eafily and certainly found: and when you ſee 
any ſtand or place at any water fide, in which pikes 
are, that are much beaten, or trodden bare by an- 
glers for other fiſh, thoſe may be accounted princi- 
pal haunts of pike; for by baiting the ground in 
ſuch: places to catch other fiſh, pikes are much 
brought thither to prey upon the ſmall fry that will 
be ſure to reſort to thoſe places, more than to any 
other. In ſuch places the angler muſt expe& to 
have extraordinary ſport with his troll, &c. 

Now, becauſe pike alter and change their habita ; 
tions with the ſeaſons of the year and weather, Iwill 
here briefly, and more particularly, acquaint you 
with the various times and places of their reſort and 
abode, eſpecially in rivers. 

All the winter months they lie in the deepeſt and 
moſt obſcure places, very near the ground; and in 
the latter end of February and beginning of March 
betake thenſelves to the ſcours and other convenient 


places, 
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places, where they then leave their ſpawn, and 
ſpawn no more that year. In April and May they 
advance higher among the ſhallows, which abound 
with ſhoals of wanton fry, and near thereunto take 
up their ſummer apartments, frequently fallying 
forth amongſt the ſmall fiſh, ſeeking a more plen- 
tiful food, air and exerciſe, after a ſolitary, hun- 
gry winter life; and when they have there glutted 
themſelves with their ſummer delights, in Septem- 
ber they begin to retreat towards their winter quar= 
ters, if not prevented by floods, or other things that 
might ſtop their ſo paſſing. And this is their month- 
ly and annual courſe of life, according to heat and 
cold : but they are beſt in ſeaſon in September and 
_— October. 
— The beſt baits to troll or catch pike with, are 
—_ | trouts, ſamlets, gudgeons, roach, dace, lob- 
worms and young frogs; and they are A e 
taken with flies made for that purpoſe. | 
- Foraſmuch as ſpawing time in February and 
March is the ſeaſon wherein all thoughts of fiſhing 
for pike ought to be laid aſide, not only for the pre- 
ſervation of the ſpecies, but becauſe they are then 
out of ſeaſon and worth but little; for which reaſon 
I would adviſe the angler to forbear the laborious, 
yet pleaſant, exerciſe of trolling till April, which 
will make him amends for his gentle forbearance, 
| and ſufficiently recompenſe his generous ceſſation ; 
| not only in the ſalubrity of the air, but the fruition 
il of a pleafant ſpring, after a cold, dull, and phleg- 
10 matic winter; in hearing the airy choir warble out 
their charming notes, and melodious accents in 
woods and groves, with variety of other delights. 
And now the bait, which in ſpawning time was nau- 
ſeous to the pike, is become very deſirable, and will 


not be forſaken by him; and though they are not 
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get arrived to their ſummer's fatneſs and firmneſs. 
they are now become greedy of their prey, afford 
good ſport and will make a good diſh, 

But 1 account September and October the prime 
months for trolling; not only in reſpect to the then 
goodneſs of the fiſh, having had all the ſummer's 
feed the temperature of the air, and falling down 
of the weeds, but alſo for the lowneſs of the water, 


whereby the fiſh are much eaſier found in their har» 


bours. 

If you would know more particularly what times 
of the day are beſt all the year long for this recrea- 
tion, take them as followeth; in April, May, June, 
July and Auguſt, pikes bite beſt early in the morn- 
ing, and late in the evening; but in a hot ſhun-ſhine 
day fiſh riſe up towards the furface of the water, 
for coolneſs and air; at which time a ſnare is more 
likely to prove effectual, than the moſt tempting 
baits : beſides, extremity of heat depraves the ap- 
petite, and begets a loathing of food, as well in the 
watery inhabitants, as thoſe that dwell on the earth ; 
but in September and October they bite well all day 
long, but beſt about three o'clock, and whenever 
you trol!, let it be in clear water, and the more 
windy the better if you can endure it. 

To troll for a pike, you muſt be fitted with a good 
trolling rod, and every material for that purpoſe, 
When you come to the river, mer, or pool, you in- 
tend to fiſh in, try the bank fide on each hand of 
you ; after that, caſt your bait as far as the place 
will allow, directly forwards ; afterward, all about 
where you can, fiſhing cloſe, but not twice in a 
place, always ſuffering your bait to ſink ſome depth 
before you pull it up again : but where the water is 
very foul and weedy, you muſt drap your bait in, 
here and there, in holes amongſt weeds, under trees 

„ E. and 
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and buſhes, and in all other likely places where 
pikes frequently haunt; and becauſe I find it too 
tedious to wind up my line after every throw upon 
my tumbrel, I always gather it up round the four 
fingers of my left hand, to hang upon my hand in 
'ſkains or hanks, of about eight or ten inches long, 
as I draw it towards me. 

When you.caſt your bait any conſiderable diſtance 
from you, let it fink about mid water, then draw it 
gently towards you, not ſnatch it haſtily out of the 
water, leſt you prevent the pike's taking the bait, 
or if he ſhould have hold of it, check him; then 
fink it very ſoftly again, and draw it as before; and 
after this 'manner do, till a fiſh has taken it, or you 
Have brought it home to you for another throw: 
and when you only think you have a bite, draw 
your line ſtraight, but very leiſurely, and feel it, if 
he be a fiſh, your gently moving of the bait, will 
make him but the more eager, and perhaps to move 
with it and gorge it the ſooner ; or at leaſt, not to 
forſake it, as he ſome times will if you ſtir it but a 
little, to make him think your bait ſtrives to get 
from him. f | 
When you have no bite, and brought your bait | 
home, and almoſt to the top of the water, take it 
not out haſtily; for many times a pike will hold on 
the bait juſt as it is leaving the water, for fear it | 
ſhould quite eſcape him. I have fometimes had 
them leap out of the water after the bait, though I 
have played it near the bank fide a pretty while be- 
fore I took it up. Perhaps the cauſe of his leaping 
thus out of the water after the bait might be his not 
ſceing it ſooner, or coming too late to the place; for 
they commonly riſe, or ſhoot at' a bait, if near 
enough, at the firſt or ſecond fight, if at all, that 
time. 
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When you have a bite, and have given it a conve- 
nient, time 1. e. half a quarter of an hour, or tili 
you ſee your line move in the water, whereby you 
may pretty ſafely conclude he has paunched the bait, 
and rangeth about for another prey, draw a ſtraight 
line, and hook him with a ſmall jerk, and then 
make your paſtime as you can. If you find him a 
large one, give him ſcope enough, if the place be 
not very foul, till you find him better pacified, by 
letting him go with a tiff line, and drawing him in 
again: but hold him not to it, leſt he break hold, 
or tear out his own ſtomach, which 1s but tender, 
rather than become your captive. When you have 
brought him to the bank fide, either take him up 
with a landing-hook, or net, or, for want of them, 
clap your finger and thumb into his eyes, which 1s 
the ſureſt and ſafeſt hold with the hand. 

"Sometimes a pike will take your bait and a 
Iy leave it, and after he has left it, will come again 
and carry it to his hold, and play with it, and at laſt 
leave it; and at another time, a pike that takes your 
bait moſt greedily at firft, and carries it fartheſt, 
will notwithſtanding, forſake it : therefore, to be 
meet with ſuch fiſh, make uſe of the ſnap; always 
obſerving not to uſe a large bait with a ſmall hook, 
nor a ſmall bait with a large hook, but let your baits 
be in proportion to the ſize of your hook, 

The moſt certain, ſure and tempting way to take 
pikes at leiger, is with live baits, which is a bait 
fixed to a certain place: and to keep your baits 
alive the longer, whether it be a fiſh or a frog, ob- 
ſerve this method : if it be a fiſh, as roach, dace, 
ſamlets, ſmall trout, or gudgeon, which are all good 
baits, then make an incifion upon the fide of the 
fiſh, from the vent near to the head ; ; then with 
probe open a paſſage between the ſkin and the bo- 
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dy, for the more eaſy entrance of the wire; now 
having wound your line on your fork, and placed it 
in a flit, ſet off the bait alive, where you would 
have it reſt, that the bait may hang about mid- 
water. Your line for this purpoſe ſhould be about 
ten or twelve yards long, that when the pike comes, 
he may the more eaſily run off to his hold, in order to 
pouch the bait. 

To take them by ſnaring or haltering, the chief 
months in the year are May, June, and July, in hot 
{un-ſhine days, and in the hotteſt time of the day, 


when moſt glowy, they then appearing towards the 


top of the water; but you muſt go warily to work, 
and not appear too openly, or with much emotion, 
When you have ſpied a pike, fix your eyes ſted- 
faſtly upon him, without looking off him, which 
will make him lie the ſtiller; for unleſs he is well 
ſettled in his ſtation, a ſmall diſturbance will ſome- 
times move him, and make him fly from you; 
therefore when you look for him, have your ſnare 
with you ready fixed. After this manner, take a 
ſtraight, tough, taper pole, alſo ſtiff and ſtrong enough, 
but not too heavy, of about four yards long; faſten 
to the ſmaller end a piece of hard- twiſted whipcord, 
of about a yard in length, more or leſs, according 
to the depth of the water; and the other end of the 
whipcord faſten to a well- nealed braſs wire, made 
Into a nooſe or ſnare, like a hare gin; or let it be 
all of well nealed wire, and no cord. Having open- 
ed the nooſe wide enough to flip over his head with- 
out touching him, let it down with your pole into 
the water, even with the pike, two or three yards 
before him, and guide it very gently towards his 
head, fixing your eye ſtill on the fiſh, till you have 


put the ſnare over his head and gill fins, but no 


farther ; then immediately with a ſtrong jerk up- 
right, 
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Tight, hoiſt him amain to land. The keeping your 
eye as much as you can on the pike, will cauſe him 
to look on you the. more, and mind your gin the 
leſs. Take care that your pole be not brittle or 
rotten. 

Thus you may alſo halter other fiſhes, if you go 
circumſpectly to work, as trouts, both at mid-wa- 
ter and bottom, if you can find them lie convenient- 
ly for your purpoſe; and at bottom, eels, 


The PEARCH, called in Cumberland, Parſe, is 

generally, when full grown, about twelve or four- 
teen inches long; ſometimes, though but ſeldom, 
they attain to fifteen, which is an extraordinary 
le. 
This fiſh is hog-backed and rather broad than 
otherwiſe. The colour inclines a little to a duſky 
| yellow, with five or hx blackiſh places like girdles 
proceeding from the back rowards the belly. 

The fleſh of this fiſh is firm and of an agreeable 
taſte, of eaſy digeſtion, and very wholeſome ; but 
the liver is uſually thrown away, becauſe it is apt 
to be meaſly. 

They ſpawn but once a year, and that is the lat- 
ter end of February. Some think the male 1s to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the female by the fins being of a 
deeper red, 

The moſt natural places for this fiſh are rivers, 
and yet he will live and thrive well enough when 
ſhut up in a pond. In the day time he docs not ſeem 
to be fond of any particular haunt, becauſe he is al- 
moſt continually roving about in queſt of food, being 
a very voracious fiſh : and yet they are more likely 
to be found under the hollow of a bank, the piles of 
bridges, ſtumps of trees, or in a gentle ſtream of a 
middling depth, In the night, indeed, they retire 
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to a place of repoſe, which if you are ſo lucky as, 
to diſcover early in the morning you have a fair 
chance to take them all, for they bite very boldly, 
and generally herd together, and the taking of one 


does not diſcourage the reſt from falling into the 


ſame danger. 

He bites beſt in warm wether ; yet, in the very 
midſt of ſummer he is ſooneſt taken in cool, cloudy 
and windy weather; and you may angle for him any 
time of the day; but you will be more likely to ſue- 
ceed from five to eight in the morning, and from 
four till ſun-ſer in the afternoon, 

In angling for pearch you need not continue long 
in the ſame place, for they uſually bite as ſoon as 
the bait drops in. You ought to angle at or near 


the bottom, conſtantly raiſing your bait almoſt to. 


the top, letting it drop gently again, The dock or 
flag-worm is an excellent bait. 

The moſt likely baits are worms, minnows, and 
ſmall frogs ; but the moſt ſure killing is the brand- 
ling-worm, two upon the hook at a time, well 
ſcowered in moſs, unleſs it be in the Mole, and 
ſome other rivers that run into the Thames, where 
minnows are ſcarce : but they are not very nice in 
the choice of their feed, and have even often been. 
caught with a fly in fiſhing for trout. 

They take the bait beſt within a foot of the ä 
and ſwallow it inſtantly, becauſe they have the lar- 
geſt mouth, in proportion to their ſize, of any other 
fiſh ; however, when you fiſh with a minnow or 
frox, they ſhould have a little more time when Frog 
ſtrike, than when you bait with a worm. 

The pearch is a fiſh that ſtruggles hard for his 
life, and conſequently yields the angler much diver- 
fron. When a pearch is purſued by the pike, he 
fets up his prickly fins, 1 often ſaves himſelf from 
being 
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being ſwallowed. If you find that you have a bite 
from a large one, give him a little time to gorge. 
the bait; but if it is a ſmall one, you may ſtrike. 
inſtantly, eſpecially if your bait be a brandling. 

He will bite at a worm, a minnow, or a little: 
frog, of which you may find many in hay-time. 
Of worms, the lob-worm or brandling is taken to 
be the beſt, being well ſcowered in moſs or fennel ;. 
and next, the worm that lies under a cow-turd with 
a bluiſh tail. He will alſo take the red-worm and 
the dew-worm.. 

When the pearch bites, be ſure you give him 


time enough to pouch the hook, for there was ſcarce: 


ever any angler that gave him too much. Some, in 
angling ſor pearch, will ſuffer their bait to touch: 
the ground, eſpecially when they fiſh with a worm, 
The turning of the water, or eddy, in a good gravel- 


ſcour, is an excellent place for ſport. Your tackle: 


ſhould be ſtrong, becauſe, in fiſhing for pearch, pikes 
are often taken. Bait the ground over night with. 
lob-worms cut in pieces. | 

The following directions in angling for pearch 
with a worm may be worth obſerving. In March 
uſe the red-worm at the bottom ;. in April, the oak- 


worm, a young frog with its feet cut off, or a red 


ſhail; In May, the deck-worm, or the bait that 
breeds on the oſier-leaf, the oak-leaf, and the haw- 
thorn; in June, the red-worm with the head cut 
off, and a cod-bait put before it, or the dor; in July 


the large. graſhpopper, or the dunghill-grub; in: 


Auguſt and the following months, red-worms, or 
brandlings ; at any time two or three gentles. 
He has often been fiſhed for with too hooks and 


a live minnow with good ſucceſs, The hooks have 
been tied to filk, one of which is put through the 
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upper jaw, and the other through the middle of the 
back. 

When you bait with a frog, thruſt the hook 
through its leg near the thigh ; and when you throw 
it into the water, keep it from ſhore a much as 
poſſible, for it will be for making thither unleſs pre- 
vented. 

As the pearch generally ſwallows the bait, and as 
it is difficult to get the hook out of his entrails with- 
out breaking the line, it will be neceſſary to carry 
an inſtrument in your pocket which is called a gorge. 
It may be made of iron, or wood, about fx inches 
long and half an inch thick, with a hollow at the 
extremity. This hollow end you are to thruſt down 
the throat of the fiſh till you feel the hook, at the 
ſame time keeping your line ſtraight, left the hook 
ſhould catch again. When you have diſengaged it 
with this inſtrument, you may draw them both out 
carefully together. 


The TENCH is a leather-mouthed fiſh ; his co» 
lour being, as it were, tinged or died of a greeniſh 
hue ; his ſcales very ſmall, fine and ſmooth ; his 
fins large, red circles about his eyes, and little barbs 


at the corners of his mouth; ſlimy like an eel, and 


ſumething like ecls in taſte. They are of very good 
nouriſhment, eſpecially ſuch as are bred in pools or 
ponds that arc not very muddy. He has a natural 
balſam on his ſkin, and fo medicinal to other fiſlf, 
that he is ſtiled phyſician to all his co- inhabitants in 
his watery region; and for his balſamic' virtue, is ſo 


great a favourite of the pike, that he would ſooner 


prey on his own kind than upon that 9 but 


when hungry will not ſpare him. 


1 he tench is obſerved to delight more in ponds, 
or pits, than rivers ; and loves to feed in deep, ftill 
waters, 
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waters, covered with weeds or batter-docks; and 
thrive beſt in muddy foil, and frequents only the 


- moſt deep and quiet places in rivers, 


Tench generally ſpawn about the latter end of 
June or beginning of July. In ſome ponds they 
breed much, but thrive little; and in others grow 
large, but breed little. They are beſt in ſeaſon 
from the latter end of September till the middle of 
May. 

Tench bite beſt in April and May, in warm, clou- 
dy, or miſling weather, particularly if there is a 
fine breeze of wind from the ſouth, or weſt, as they 
bite more free at bottom, than in calm, hot, ſun- 
ſhine weather. The reaſon why they bite the bet- 


ter is, becauſe the wind cooling the water makes the 


fiſh the more hungry, and the tolling of the waves 
emboldens them the more to range about for food, 
they then not ſo eaſily diſcerning any thing that may 
annoy them. The beſt baits to take them are well- 
ſcoured worms, waſp-grubs, and maggots : and when 
you angle for them in river, pool, or pond, bait the 
place for three or four times with the ſame fort of 


- bait you intend to fiſh with, Your line ſhould be 


ſtrong and fine; the bottom ſhould be about two 
yards of fine gut, or graſs, with a fwan or gooſe- 
quill float, The ſame tackle will ſerve for carp or 
pearch. 


The C ARP grows ſometimes to the length of a 
yard and a half, and a proportionable thickneſs. In 
1739, a pretty large one was caught in the Thames, 
near Hampton-Court, which weignhcd thirteen 
pounds, The colour of this fiſh, cipecially when 
full grown, is yellowiſh ; the ſcales are large, the 
head ſhort and like that of a tench; the mouth is 
of a middle fize; the lips fat, flcſby, and yellow 
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Tt is without teeth ; but there is a triangular bone in' 


the palate, and two other bones in the throat, which 
ſerve for the ſame purpoſe. On the upper lip, near 
the corner of the mouth, are two yellow appendages, 
which may be called muſtachios, from their ſitua- 
tion. The fins are large, the tail is broad, a little 
forked, and of a reddiſh black, The lateral line is 
ſtraight, and paſſes through the middle of each fide. 
It has no tongue, but in the room thereof nature 
has provided a fleſhy palate, which being taken out 
of the mouth, looks like a tongue, and fome perſons 
pretend to be poſitive it is one. 
They ſpawn ſeveral times in a year; but the prin- 
cipal are in May and Auguſt, in which month they 
are lean and inſipid, and conſequently out of ſeaſon. 


The females drop their ſpawn as they ſwim along, 


and are generally followed by thirteen or fourteen 
males, who impregnate it as it falls, yet a great deal 


of it periſhes. They are in higheſt requeſt in April. 


Willoughby affirms the largeſt weigh about twenty 
pounds. 


One thing obſervable in a carp 1s, that it lives 


the longeſt out of water of any other fiſh; and 


Mr. Durham aſſures us, that in Holland they hang 
them in cellars, or other places, in a ſmall net, 
full of wet moſs, with only their heads out, and 
feed them with white bread ſoaked in milk for many 
days. 

The fleſh of the river carp is much better than 
that of the pond, and, in general, it is more or leſs 
wholeſome, according to the nature of the water in 
which they are bred, and conſequently muddy ſtink- 
ing ponds produce the worſt fiſh, It is ſoft, inſipid, 
and not altogether free from Ec but your cu» 
rious eaters value it chiefly for the palate, or tongue, 
as they call it. 
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The river carp is not fond of a rapid ſtream, but 
delights in a. ſtill deep water, with a marly or clay 
bottom; eſpecially if there be green weeds, which, 
he loves exccedingly. - 

A carp exerciſes the angler's patience as much as 
any fiſh, for he is very ſly and wary. They ſeldom. 
bite in cold weather; and in hot, a man cannot be 
too early. or too late for them; yet when they de 
bite, there is no fear of their hold. 

Proper baits are the red-worm in March, the ca- 
dew in June, and the graſshopper in Juiy, Auguſt 
and September; but a recent diſcovery has proved a. 
green pea to be a bait inferior to none, if not the 
beſt of all; and that the beſt method to prepare them, 
for uſe, is by half-boiling a ſufficient quantity, and; 
covering them with melted butter. 

In hot weather, he will take a lob-worm at top, 
as a trout does a fy; or, between the weeds, in a 
clear place, fink it without a float, about eight inches 
in the water, with only one large ſhot on the line, 
which is to be lodged on the leaf of ſome weed: 
then retire, keeping your eye upon the ſhot, till you, 
ſee it taken away, with about a foot; of the line, and 
then you may venture to ſtrike; but keep him tight, 
and clear of the weeds. Great numbers of carp 
have been taken this way. 

In ponds, the beſt method is to throw fix or eight, 
flices of bread, to be carried with the wind, and in, 

a ſhort time, it is probable, you will ſee many fiſh. 
feeding on it: if not, crumble a little very, ſmall, 
and caſt it in where the ſlices reſt, which will be a. 
means to make them find the pieces at top; which, 
when you have ſuffered them to feed on, take a very 
long rod, ſtrong line, middle-fized hook, and one 
ſhot fixed juſt. above your hook, and baited with, 


about the ſize of a large horſe bean of the upper 
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cruſt of a raſped French roll, and you may pick out 
what ſize and quantity you pleaſe, by dropping your 
bait before the largeſt fiſh, as he is feeding on the 
ſlices at top. This is a ſure means of getting ſport, 
and but little known. 

As before obſerved, this fiſh is very cautious, and 
therefore your float muſt be ſmall, and you muſt be 
ſure to keep out of fight. And becauſe, when hook- 
ed, he ſtruggles in a violent manner, you muſt take 
care that your tackle be very good and ſtrong, other- 
wiſe he will break from you. 

When you have found a place which you think 
a likely harbour for carp, you ſhould plumb your 
ground over night, in order to find the depth of the 
water; likewiſe at the ſame time bait the place with 
{mall bits of congealed blood, boiled malt, wheat, 
or rye, mixed with bran. 

The next morning early repair to the place as 
gently as you can, taking care, as ſaid before, to 


keep out of fight, When you have a bite, let the 


float ſail away before you ſtrike, and then do it 
ſtrongly, and the contrary way to the motion of the 
float, and there will be leſs danger of pulling the 
bait out of the fiſh's mouth. When you have hold 
of him, if your tackel be good, you need not fear 
loſing him, for he ſeldom or never breaks his hold; 
and, if poſſible, prevent him ftretching your line 
along his back, left he cuts it with his ſaw-fin, 
which 1s on his back. 

When you angle for a carp, you ought not to 
forget your landing net, which is by much the ſafeſt 
way of taking him out; otherwiſe play the fiſh till 
you draw it to the ſhallows, where you may fix your 


rod upright in the ground at a proper diſtance from 


the river, and, putting both your hands under the 


hf, through it on the ſhore, 
If 
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If you are deſirous of angling with a paſte, the 
following is as good as any. Take fine flour, a bit 
of lean raw veal, a little honey, and cotton wool ſuf- 
ficient to keep the ingredients together, and beat them 
in a mortar to a paſte; or white bread mixed with 
cotton-wool, and worked into a paſte with ſome of 
the water where you are fiſhing, is not a deſpicable 
bait, Carp will take red currants, green figs, or al- 
moſt any ſort of bait. When you fiſh with a graſs- 
hopper, you muſt take off its wings, and let it fink 
into the water without lead or float. Gentles, two 
upon a hook, and throw in chewed white bread, is 
a good method to angle for carp, eſpecially in a 


pond. 


The BREAM is a broad fiſh, with a ſmall head, 
big eyes, and a ſmall leather mouth, but no teeth ; 
the palate of him is ſoft and fleſhy, like that of a 
carp, and very much reſembles a carp, being very 
broad, with a farked tail; he is covered with cu- 
rious Ack ſcales; his fleſh is ſoft and clammy ; 
the beſt parts of him for cating are his belly and 
head, His fleſh is reckoned of better nouriſhment 
than that of a carp, and of eaſy digeſtion. Breams 
grow very ſlowly, yet to a large ſize, and are great 
breeders, therefore ſhould be put into great waters 
only; for it is obſerved, the milter has two large 
milts, and the ſpawner, two large bags of ſpawn, 
therefore ſhould be put in waters only with fiſh of 
prey. 

Breams ſpawn the latter end of June and begin- 
ning of July, and are beſt in ſeaſon in May, though 
ſome think them beſt in September, having then 
had their ſummer's, feed, Some will affirm that 
breams and roaches will mix their eggs and mult to- 
gether, which is a miſtaken notion, for the roach 

ſpawns 
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ſpawns the beginning of May, and the bream not 
before the latter end of June, or beginning of July. 

Breams ſwim in ſhoals or great companies, de- 
Hghting moſt in gentle, ſoft ſircams, ſandy or clay 
bottoms, :n the deepeſt, broadeſt, and middle parts 
of ponds; and in the deepeſt, broadeſt, aud moſt: 
quiet places in rivers, near weeds.. 

There are many ſorts of baits to take bream, wiz. 
well-ſcowered red-worms, maggots,. waſp-grubs,. 
flag, or ſez-worms,. which are found at the roots of 
ſegs in watery places; likewiſe graſhoppers, cab- 
bage-grubs, and cod-baits : but 1 think the well- 
ſcowered red-worm the beſt for taking theſe fiſh. 
The river, pool, or pond, you intend to fiſh in, muſt 
be baited for three or four days after this manner : 
take a peck of malr, boil it in a kettle, or rather. 
ſtew it, then ſtrain it through a linen bag, and when: 
the malt is almoſt cold, repair to the water you in- 
tend to fiſh, baiting the places with part of the ſtew- 
ed malt foi three or four times: then having your 
tackle ready, after this manner; take two or three: 
long angling rods, your lines ftrong and fine; the. 
bottom ſhould be about two yards and a half of good, 
ſtrong, round gut, or graſs; uſe large ſwan or gooſe- 
quill floats on your lines; let your lead, to poiſe: 
the float, be about a foot from the hook. Being thus. 
prepared, the beſt times to angle for them, in the 
hot ſummer months, is from three o'clock in the 
morning till eight or nine in the forenoon, and from. 
five in the afternoon as long as you can ſee. If the 
place is convenient you fiſh in, and make uſe of two 
vr three rods, let them be diſtant from each other 
about eight or ten yards, letting your baits juſt drag 
upon the bottom, keeping out of ſight as much as 


you can, throwing in, now and then, a little of your 


ground-bait, to keep them together, When you 


have 
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Have a bite, ſtrike not too haſtily, till you perceive 
the float gone out of fight; then ſtrike gently, keep- 
ing your rod to a proper bend, that it might tire him- 
a little; for if both pull together, you are ſure 
to loſe the fiſh; either line, hook, or hold, will 
certainly break: but I would adviſe to make uſe of 
a reel upon your rods, for carp, barbel and bream; 
the length of the line kills the fiſh with eaſe, and 
makes the angler excellent ſport. 


The FLOUNDER is a leather-mouthed fiſh, 
without ſcales, and of good nouriſhment; they 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach, beget an appetite, and are 
well taſted :- being originally a fea fiſh, which wan- 
ders very far into freſh rivers, and there dwells, and 
loſes himſelf. They will grow to' be almoſt a foot 
long, and broad in proportion. The beſt flounders 
have red ſpots. 

The flounder likes a gravelly, ſandy bottom, and 
deep, gentle ſtreams, near the banks, or in gentle 
ſtreams that are a little brackiſh, and are to be found 
near ſluices, and flood-gates, and cloſe to the banks. 

The beſt baits for flounders are marſh-worms, 
dunghill red-worms, or gilt-tails, well-ſcowered, 
Your line' muſt be fine; your lead muſt lie upon the 
bottom ; and when he bites, move your bate a little, 
very gently, which will make him more eager. He 
is very wary, and fo cunning, that he frequently 
ſucks the bait off your hook, and leaves it bare; and 
if he perceives the hook before he ſwallows it, will 
not take it at all. They will bite all day long, from 
March till the latter end of July, and but very little 
after that. 


The BARBEL is a beautiful, well-ſhaped fiſh. 
The back is of an olive colour, the belly filyer, It 
18 
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is ſpeckled on the back and ſides with ſmall black 


ſpots. His make is long and roundiſh, and his 
ſnout ſharp. His mouth is-not large, but the upper 
Jaw is more prominent than the lower. He has 
four barbs, or wattles, from whence he derives his 
name; two near the corners of his mouth, and two 
near the end of the ſnout. 

The barbel cannot well endure cold, and chere · 
fore, in the winter time, he is ſick and languid, but 
in the ſummer clean and ſound. 

The fleſh is ſoft and flabby, and in no great eſteem. 
The ſpawn is unwholeſome, purging both upwards 
and downwards, and is thought, by ſome, to be Jit- 
tle better than poiſon. The male is much better 
than the female, Their n ſeaſon is Septem- 
ber. 

Their ſize is from a foot to a foot and a half long. 
The ſort which are uſually met with weigh about ſe- 


ven or eight pounds; yet a perſon at Staines caught 


one of twenty-three pounds weight : his bait was a 
dit of ruſty bacon. , 

He is bred in moſt rivers; and the Thames, in 
particular, abounds with them, In the ſummer he 


hunts the ſwifteſt and ſhalloweſt ſtreams, where he 


lurks under the weeds, and works and routs with 
his noſe in the ſand like a hog; yet ſometimes he 
retires to bridges, flood-gates, logks and weirs, 
where the waters are ſwift and deep. 

He never feeds off the ground, and will take any 
ſort of worm, bits of bacon, old cheeſe, or new 
cheſe, 1f kept in a linen rag dipped in honey two or 
three days to make it tough. The watermen, who 
attend on you when you fiſh in their boats, ſome- 
times provide greaves, to be had at the tallow- 
chandlers, for a ground bait over night, yet moſt 
commonly they uſe the ſame worm that you bait 

with. 
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with. They are a very ſubtle, ſtrong fiſh, and, 


ſtruggle hard for their lives, and will often pick off 
your baits. 

Your rod muſt be very ſtrong, with a ana 
whalcbone at the end. You have no occaſion for a 
float, but muſt put a large bullet on the line, that 
your bait may lie ledger. You muſt have ten hairs 
next the hook, but the remaining part of your line 
muſt be fiik, If you make uſe of a wheel, as in 
trout-fiſhing, it will be ſo much the better. 

The moſt famous places near London for barbel 
angling are Kingſton-bridge and Sheperton-deeps z 
but Walton-deeps, Chartſey-bridge, Hampton- fer- 
ry, and the holes under Cooper's hill, are thought 
to be in no wiſe inferior. You may likewiſe meet 
with them at all the locks between Maidenhead and 
Oxford, 


The CHUB, CHEVIN, or BOTLING, is fo 
called from his thick chubbed make, and is the ſame 
fiſh as the chevin, or botling. He is a leather- 
mouthed fiſh, and a fiſh of prey, having his teeth 
in his throat; grows to a large ſize; is very ſhy, ti- 
morous, and of great ſtrength : bur if you give him 
a turn, he is ſluggiſh, and eafily overcome, His 
ſpawn is good, but his head is the beſt part of him, 
but if dreſt when freſh in the winter months, which 
being his prime ſeaſon, he eats very well. 

Chubs ſpawn the beginning of May, come in ſea- 
ſon in Auguſt, and continue good till March; are 
in their prime all the winter, being then the fatteſt, 
and not fo bony as in the ſummer. 

Chub delight moſtly in large deep rivers and 


ſtreams, and in the angles or deep holes of rivers 


that are ſhady. In the hot months they are to be 
found in or near to fords where cattle come to cool 
and 
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and ſhade themſelves, feeding on the dung they let 
fall into the water. They thrive well in ponds into 
which any ſtream or rivulet runs, 

Chub at any time of the year will: bite all tay 
Jong. The beſt baits to take them at bottom are 
maggots, waſp grubs, or beef's brains; but the 
laſt the bet, Your line for this purpoſe muſt be 
ſtrong and fine; the bottom, about two yards of 
good round, ftrong gut or graſs; a ſwan, or gooſe» 
quill float, with a cork ;. your bait muſt, be within 
an inch of the bottom, You muſt bait thoſe places 
you intend to fiſh, about an hour before hand, with. 
the brains cut in mall pieces; that you put on your 
hook about the fize of a nutmeg. When the fiſh 
bites, you muſt ſtrike immediately; if you miſs the 
fth, you are ſure to loſe the bait, being ſo very ten- 
der. This is the beſt bait that can be uſed for chub, , 
and by frequent uſing never fails of ſucceſs. The 
waſp-grub i is the ſecond-beſt bait; and maggots are 
very good baits. J hey are to be taken by bobbing, 
or dabbing, in the hot ſummer months, with almoſt 
any fly you can catch. Be ſure to Keep out of his. 
fight, otherwiſe your attempt is in vain, being a ve- 
ry ſhy and timorous fiſh, He is to be taken with a 
cabbage-grub, graſhopper, and cod-bait, either 
natural or artificial; which are all excellent baits, 
and will take almoſt all. ſorts of fiſh, in all kinds of 
water; in deep and ſtill waters, as well as in bub- 
bles, curls and ftreams ; and what makes this me- 
thod of fiſhing more pleaſing is, that you. are al-- 
ways in exerciſe, It would be too tedious to enu- 
merate the diſſerent ſorts. of baits. chub will take;. 
but the beſt are what I have before mentioned. 


The DACE, or DARE, is not unlike a chub, 
hut proportionably leſs; his body is more white and 
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fatter, and his tail more forked. He is not ſo broad 
as a roach, and is a leather-mouthed' fiſh. 

He breeds almoſt in all rivers, and generally lies. 
near the top of the water in ſummer. He is a very 
briſk a d lively fiſh, and ſwims ſwiftly like a dart, 
from whence he derives his name. 

The fleth of the dare is ſweet, ſoft, and of good 
nouriſhment, but is in no great eſteem. 

They ſpawn in February and March, and are fit 
to eat in April and May; but their higheſt ſeaſon is 
from September to the latter end of February. 

They delight in gravelly and ſandy bottoms, and: 
the deepeſt part of the river, under the ſhade of trees,. 
or dock leaves. | 

They are a very ſimple fiſh, and will. often bite 
when you leaſt defire it; however, their darling bait 
is a gentle at the bottom, and a ſmall fly at the top. 
In the ſummer months an ant-fly is the beſt, They 
will likewiſe take any paſte, as well as all forts of 
ſmall worms. | 

Angle for him with a very ſlender rod, a line of 
fingle hairs from the top to the hook, which is to be 
a very ſmall one; one ſmall ſhot, a float made of two 
fea-gull quills, cut within about half an inch of the 
feather, and thruſt one of the open ends into the 
other, and then. whipt faſt with fine waxed filk, 
This makes the very beſt float, and is drawn under 
the water without danger of pricking the fiſh, When 
you are ſo provided, get ſome white bread, and chew 
it, and throw it into the water in ſmall pieces, and 
bait with gentles, you will have good ſport; or you 
may fiſh with boiled malt, and bait with grains, and 
you will frequently catch chub, bream, and many 


other ſorts of ah, He will likewiſe take all ſorts of 


flies very well. If you point your hook with one 


gentle in the ſpring, he takes an earth- bob very well. 
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If you angle where two mill-ftreams are going at 
one and the ſame time, let it be in the eddy between 
the two ſtreams : firſt make uſe of your plummet; 
and if the water be deep, you muſt angle within a 
foot of the bottom, and perhaps you will find but 
little fport: but if it proves to be ſhallow, that is, 
about the depth of two feet, or not exceeding three, 
then bait your hook with three large gentles ; uſe a 
cork-tloat, which ought not to be a foot and a half 
from the hook, and have a quick eye to ſtrike at the 
very firſt bite; for if there be any large dace in the 
mill-pool, they wlll refort to the eddy between the 
two ſtreams. 


The ROACH is a leather-mouthed fiſh ; has no 


teeth; his eyes, fins and tail are of a red colour, and 


Is a very bony fiſh, and for his ſimplicity is ſtiled 
the freſh-water ſheep. They will grow to be about 
eight or ten inches long, and eat very well, eſpe- 
cially their ſpawn, being a healthful fiſh, not ſubje& 
to any diſeaſe; from whence comes the proverb, 
« As ſound as a roach.” 

Their haunts are much the ſame as - dace, 
loving the deepeſt and ſtilleſt waters. They ſpawn 
about the middle of May, come in ſeaſon about Mi- 
chaelmas, and are very good till the latter end of 


March. 


Roach bite beſt in the ſummer ſeaſon, from about 
four in the morning till nine in the forenoon, and 
from four in the afternoon till ſun- ſet. In the winter 
they will bite from ten in the forenoon till three in 
the afternoon, at any of the dace baits; your tackle 
the fame ; - and to be fiſhed for after the ſame man- 
ner, obſerving to let your ſhot drag on the bottom ; 
for they will take it more freely off the botton than 
ſhallower. There is another excellent bait for a 
reach 
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roach in the winter, which is a white worm with a 

read head, about the bigneſs of a cod-bait, to be 

found after the plough-tail, upon heath or ſandy 

ground, or turning up the green-ſward of freſh 

land, I myſelf have taken with this bait, in the 

river Trent, thirty pounds weight in a morning 
the roach in that river run to a large ſize; from three 

quarters of a pound to a pound and a half in weight. 
When you uſe this bait, bait the places you intend 

to fiſh, with ſtewed malt, or freſh grains. This is 

the beſt bait for roach and dace known of, except 

maggots, or gentles. 


The GUDGEON is generally five or fix inches 
long, ſometimes in the Merſey eight or nine; of a 
ſmooth body, with very ſmall ſcales. The back of 
it is dark, but the belly pale, 

They are to be met with every where in rivers 
but in ſome they grow to a larger ſize than others. 

This fiſh ſpawns twice a year; the firſt time 
about the latter end of April, and the ſecond in No- 
vember. | : | 

His fleſh is very well taſted, of eaſy digeſtion and 
very nouriſhing, inſomuch that ſome think it no 
wav inferior to a ſmelt 

He delights in ſandy, gravelly bottoms, gentle 
ſtreams and ſmall rivers. In the ſummer time he 
reſorts to the ſhallows, and in the winter to the 
deeps. 

He bites all day from the end of March till Mi- 
chaelmas, but not till an hour after ſun-riſe, nor 
longer than an hour before ſun-ſet. You may ſome- 
times have full as good ſport an hour after ſun · ſet as 
at any time of the day, eſpecially if you angle in 
ſome place about a yard and a half deep, with a 

| ſandy 
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ſandy bottom, below ſome ſcower, or near the place 
he bites at in the middle of the day. 

The principal baits are the ſmall red worm, gilt- 
tail, bra dling, and a meadow-worm. He will like- 
wiſe take a gentle, cod-bait, brood of waſps, or- 
cow-dung bob; but the ſmall red-worm is what 
pleaſes them beſt. If you can find a bridge or plank 
over a ſmall river, chuſe to angle underneath for 
gudgeons, for they love the ſhade; and are fo far 
from being ſhy, that you may not only appear in 
fight, but if you drive them from their place of re- 
ſort, they will immediately return. A ſingle hair 
Une, a fine taper rod, a float and a ſmall hook, is what 
moſt uſe, and the bait to drag on the ground. 

When you angle for them in the ſhallows, rake 
up the ſand or gravel with a rake or pole, and it will 
draw your gudgeons about your bait; when you 
have no ſuch conveniency, throw in ſome handfuls 
of earth. Uſe a float, and let your bait always touch 
'or drag on the ground. Be not too haſty with them 
when they bite, becauſe they will ſometimes nibble 
a little before they take it, mugs they commonly 
bite pretty ſure. 

When you angle for them in a boat in the Thames, 
let the waterman rake the gravel up to draw the gud» 
geons about you; then plumb the ground, and bait 
your hook with a ſmall well-ſcoured red-worm ; by 
this method you will ſeldom fail of good ſport. Your 
| tackle, as for dace, with a well-ſcoured guilt-tail. 
He is caught in deeper water morning and evening 
till mid-day. There have been fifty dozen taken 
by anglers at Thelwell Weir, in the river Merſey, 
in one day. You may uſe two hooks at a line, and 
two rods are not amiſs; and then you may ſome- 
times take pearch or trout inſtead of gudgeons. 


The 
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The RUFF, or POPE, is called by ſome aſpredo, 
from the roughneſs of its body, and by others, perca 
fluviatilis minor, from its likeneſs to a pearch. 
When largeſt, it ſeldom exceeds fix inches, and is 
covered with rough, prickly ſcales. The fins are 
prickly alſo, which, like a pearch, he briſtles up 
iff when he is angry 

The time of ſpawning is in April. The fleſh 18 
ſecond to none for the 4-clicacy of its/tafte. 

It is found in moſt of the large rivers in England, 
particularly the Yare in Norfolk, the Cam in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, the Iſis near Oxford, the Sow near 
'Stafford, the Tame that runs into the Trent, the 
Mole in Surry, &c. The moſt likely place to meet 
with him, is in the ſandy and gravelly parts of theſe 
rivers, where the water is deep, and glides, gently 
along; and if you meet with one, you may conclude 
there are more, for they generally herd together in 
ſhoals. 

He will take almoſt any bate, and bites at the has 
time as the pearch. However, a red worm, or ſmall 
brandling, is to be preferred, finding it to be a bait 
they generally covet; yet ſome have taken them 
with a minnow, almoſt as big as themſelves, when 
they have been angling for trout. 

The beſt way, before you begin, will be to bait 
the ground with two or three handfuls of earth, and 
then you will be ſure of diverhon if there are any 
ruffs in the hole, and will ſtand a fairer chance to 
take them all. Sometimes uſe a pater-noſter line 
with five or ſix hooks, according to the depth of the 
water; for when it has been a little troubled, they 


will take the bait from the top of the ſtream to the 
bottom. 


The 
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The BLEAK is a ſmall fiſh, ſeldom exceeding 


three inches long; is of a bright whitiſh colour, the 
back of a greeniſh caſt, and his belly of a more 
gloſſy white. He is alſo termed. the freſh-water 
ſprat; much reſembling the ſea ſprat in ſize, ſhape 
and complexion. By ſome he is called the river 
ſwallow, from his continual motion, and dexterity 
in catching flies and ſmall inſects, that float upon 
the ſurface of the water. He is a pleafant cating 
fiſh, if dreſſed ſoon after taken. 

The bleak is to be angled for at mid-water, with 
a line, and about five er fix ſmall hooks, faſtened at 
the diſtance of about fix inches, one above another, 
baiting your hooks with ſmall maggots; by which 
means you may take three, four, five, or ſix at a 
time. They are to be taken by whipping for them, 
with two or three ſmall gnats upon your line; which, 
in a ſummer evening, affords the angler very pretty 
ſport. 


The Latin writers call the GILT-CHAR Carp: 
lacils Benaci, becauſe they imagined it was only to 
be met with in that particular lake; but it has ſince 
appeared to be the ſame fiſh with our gilt-char, 
which is bred in Winander-Mere, in the county of 
Weſtmoreland. It is proportionably broader than 
the trout, and the belly is more prominent; but its 
length, when greateſt, never exceeds twelve inches. 
The ſcales are ſmall, the colour of the back is more 
lively than in a trout, and is beautified with black 
ſpots ;. the belly and fides, beneath the lateral line, 
are of a bright ſilver colour; the ſkull is tranſparent, 
and the ſnout blueiſh : it has teeth in the lower jaw, 
on the palate and the tongue ; the ſwimming blad- 
der is extended the whole length of the back, and 
the gall-bladder is large. 

| The 
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The fleſh of the gilt-char is red, and is cou, , 
ſq very delicious among the Italians, that they ſay.” 
it excels all other pond or ſ{ca-fiſh whatever ; and 
they eſteem the nature of it to be ſo wholeſome; that 
they allow ſick perſons to eat it. | R 

Winander- Meer is a lake, according to Comduns ; 
ten miles in length, and in ſome places exceedingly-- 
deep, therefore they are only taken in winter - time, 
when they go into the ſhallows to ſpa w. 


The RED CHAR is the umbla minor of Geſner, 
and other authors, and is known in Wales by che 
name of torgoch. The body of this fiſh is of à ln? 
ger and more ſlender make than that of a trout, for 
one of about eight inches long was no more than an 
inch and a half broad. The back is of a greeniſm 
olive, ſpotted with white. The belly, about: the 
breadth of half an inch, is painted with red, in 
ſome of a more lively, in others of a paler colour, 
and in ſome, eſpecially the female, it is quite white. 
The fcales are ' ſmall, and the lateral lines traight. 
The mouth is wide, the jaws pretty equal, unless 
the lower be a little ſharper and more protuberant: 
than the upper. The lower part of the fins are of 
vermilion dye. The gills are quadruple, and it has 
teeth both in the jaws and on the tongue; in the up- 
per jaw there is a double row of them. The ſwim- 
ming- bladder is like that of a trout; the liver is not 
divided Lito lobes; the gall - bladder is large, the 
ſpleen ſmall and blackiſh, the heart triangular, ang 4 
the eggs of the ſpawn large and round. oil 

The fleſh is more ſoft and tender than that of a 


| trout, and when boiled can ſcarcely be allowed'to 


be red. It is in the higheſt eſteem where known; 
andin Wales is accounted the chief diſh at the tables 


of people of faſhion. | | 
F The 
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The chief place in England where this fiſh is ta- 


ken, is Winander-Meer : but in Wales they are to 


be had in' five different places, namely, Llanberris, 
Llin-Umber, Feſtiniog, and Bettus, in Carnarvon» 
ſhire, and near Caſageddor, in Merionethſhire. In 
this laſt county they are ſmaller than in the former, 
and are taken in October; but in Carnarvonſhire, in 
one of the lakes, they are caught in November; in 
another, in December; and in the third, in January ; 
and when the fiſhing in one ends, they begin in 
another. 

They ſwim together in ſhoals, and though they 
appear on the ſurface of the water in the ſummer- 
time, they will not ſuffer themſelves to be taken 
either with the angle or with nets; therefore the on- 
ly ſeaſon for fiſhing is when they reſort to the ſhal- 
low part of the lake, in order to ſpawn. At theſe 
times they ſet trammel-nets baited, and leave them 
for whole days and nights, into which the fiſh enter 
of their own accord. 

Some have doubted whether the Welfh and "wt 
liſh fiſh are of the ſame kind or not; but Mr. Ray 
thinks there is no room to make it a doubt. The 
Welſh name zorgoch, ſignifies a red belly, which diſ- 


tinguiſhes the red char properly enough. The gilt 
char is, indeed, a quite different ſpecies, and is above 


twice as ſmall as the red. The belly of the former 
is of a ſilver colour, the fleſh is red, and the back is 
ſpotted with black; whereas the belly of the other is 
red, the fleſh white, and the ſpots on the back white 
likewiſe. | 


The EEL I ſhall put amongſt the freſh-water fiſh, 
as it has been cuſtomary; but by the following ob- 
ſervations it will appear to ** its origin in ſea- 
water. 


The 
3 
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The cel has a long ſmooth body, moiſtened all 
over with u viſcous liquor, which renders it very 
ſlippery, He feeds on earth- worms, ſmall fiſh, and 
ſnails. | 

With regard to the generation of eels, authors are 
divided in their opinions; for Ariſtotle aſſures us, 
that he could find no difference of ſexes. Pliny af- 
firms, that, though there are neither male nor female, 
they will rub themſelves againſt rocks and ſtones, 
and by that means detach particles or ſcales from 
their bodies, that quicken by degrees, and after» 
wards become ſmall eels. Some maintain that they 
conple, and/ at the ſame inſtant they ſhed a kind of 
viſcoſity, which, being retained in the mud, gives 
birth to a great number of the ſame animals. 


Rondeletius informs us, that he has ſeen cels - 4 | 


ſpawn together; and he thinks they cannot want the 
parts of generation, ſince, at the lower part of the 
body there is a vulva in the female, and ſemen in the 
male; but then theſe parts are ſo covered with fat, 
as well as the ſpawn, that they do not appear. 
Boecler, and other moderns, think that they ꝓro- 
ceed from eggs; for though they are brought forth 


alive, and upon that account may be faid to be vivi- 


parous, yet it does not follow from thence, that they 
may not be produced from eggs in their bodies, a 

Some Cheſhire fiſhermen confidently 'afirm, that 
in January, where the Merſey joins the ſea, they 
have ſeen eels linked together in the act of copula- 


tion; and that, on eutting open the bellies of large ax 


eels, they have found perfect little elvers, or eels, 
about the bigneſs of a ſmall needle, which appeared 
to be lively, and were incloſed in a ſkin like a blad- 
der, which ſtuck to the back-bone of the fiſh. Theſe 
are ſuppoſed to be the eel-brood, which in the ſpring 
months ſwim on the ſides of the ſaid river as high as 

| F 2 Ware 
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Warburton, where the poor people catch them in 
ſcoops, in order to ſtore fiſh-ponds, or ſometimes. to. 
ſcald and make eel-pies with; -nay, ſo great plenty 
is there near Northwich, that the farmers catch them, 
in order' to feed pigs with, | 

The time to find them with moſt contninty, is, when 


the river is clear, at which time they come up with 


the tide, and may be pulled out. By dipping in a 
ſmall ſieve, a great number may be caught. 

When the rain falls about Michaelmas, and raiſes. 
the fiſh-ponds, and other pieces of. water, eels at- 
tempt their eſcape, and will get off, though their bo- 
dies be but half covered with water; and, in gene- 
ral, the large ones, eſpecially the females, make for 
the ſea, whence it is doubtful whether they return; 
for a merchant of my acquaintance has often ſeen 
eels called congers, when at ſea; and once in a cave 
in Milford Haven killed one with difficulty that 


meaſured ſeven feet, and made good food for his 


ſhip's crew. 

About Michaelmas, 1741, at an eel-fiſhery at 
Thelwell, in Cheſhire, the fiſhermen did in one 
night catch in door nets a ton weight of eels, which, 
as ſuppoſed, were then ſtriving to 80 down to the ſalt 
water. 

There are four ſorts of ecls, the filver eel, the 
greeniſh or greg- eel, the red-fined eel, and the black- 
Ih eel; this laſt has a broader, flatter, and larger 
head than the reſt, and is counted the worſt; but 
whether theſe diſtinctions are eſſential or accidental, 
will admit of a doubt. In the Thames, the fiſher- 
men give them particular names; but the moſt uſual 
are, the filver-ecl and the greg: this laſt is thicker 
and ſhorter than the other ſort, and of a darker co- 
lour. | | 
Though 
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Though cels love to lurk and hide themſelves ! in 
the mud during cold weather, yet they are averſe to 
nf water, becauſe they are liable to be ſuffocated 
by it. They are caught in the nets in the time of 
a flood, at mill-dams, and ſuch like places. Ns 
In the day-time they ſkulk among weeds, under 
ſtones, or the roots of trees, or among the planks, 
piles, or boards of weirs,' bridges, or mills. 
' The proper baits for an eel are ſmall gudgeons, 
"roach, dace, or bleak. They are likewiſe fond of 
1 pres; lob-worms, ſmall frogs, raw fleſh, ſalted 
"beef, and the guts of fowls. 
The beſt time to angle for them is on a rainy or 
gloomy day, eſpecially after thunder, Your rod muſt 
be ſtrong, your line the ſame as for trowling, with 
an armed hook, and your bait muſt lie Igdger. 
Some catch eels with ſpears, one of which, a cord 
being firſt faſtened through a hole bored at the top, 
being darted into the mud, in the middle or deepeſt | 
part of a pond, where they lie in hot weather, it will 
'fo diſturb them, that they will ſwim to the ſides, 
where the cel will again ſtrike into the mud, which 
will make a circle in the water, and guide the fiſher- 
man where to ſtrike with another ſpear; by which 
means he may catch many fiſh. 
Another way to catch eels is by laving baited 
night-hooks, which are to be faſtened to a tree, or 
"the bank, in fuch a manner, that they may not be 
drawn away by the eels ; or a ſtring may be thrown 
- acroſs the ſtream, with ſeveral hooks faſtened to it. 
The line muſt be tied to a large plummet of lead or 
ſtone, which muſt be thrown into the water with the 
line in ſome remarkable place, ſo that it may be. 
found readily in the morning, and taken up with a 
drag-hook, or otherwiſe. 

| 92 3 | Snitz | 
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Sniggling or broggling for eels is another remark- 
able method of taking them, and is only to be prac- 
tiſed on a warm day when the waters are low, This 
requires a ſtrong filk line, and a ſmall hook baited . 
with a lob-worm. Put the line into the cleft of a 
Rick, about a foot and a half from the bait, and then 
thruſt it into ſuch holes and places before mentioned 
where he is ſuppoſed to lurk ; and if there be one, it 
is great odds but he takes your bait. Some put that 
part of the line next the hook into the cleft : but 
however that may be, it muſt be ſo contrived, that 
the line may be diſengaged from the ftick without 
checking the eel when he takes the bait. When he 
has ſwallowed it, he is not to be drawn out haſtily, 
but after he 1s pretty well tired with pulling, and 
then you will make him more ſecure. 

N. B. When you broggle under a bridge with a 
boat, take care it does not ſtrike againſt the bridge, 
nor diſturb the water; either of which will drive 
them into their holes fo far, that they will ſcarcely 
ever bite. The beſt and largeſt eels are caught in 
the Merſey'by this method. 

Another manner of ſniggling which I bare ſeen 
is this: Take an'ordinary-fized needle, whip it only 
about the middle part, to three inches of the ſtrongeſt 
fine twine, waxed, and faſtened above to ſeveral 
yards of whip-cord, or packthread ; thruft the end 
of your needle into. the head-end of a large lob- 
warm, and draw him on (which with care you may 
eaſily do, the needle being ſtraight) till you have got 


It up to the middle of the worm ; then, in the end 


of a ſmall long ſtick, which you may fix in a joint 
or more of your rod, let there be ſtuck another nee · 
dle, faſtened well from ſlipping out, with about half 
an inch of the point appearing : put. this alſo, into 
the head of the baited worm, and holding the whole 

length 
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length of the cord in your hand, together with the 
ſtick, thruſt your worm between the cleft of any 
clods or piles in ſhallow water, till you have loſt 
ſight of it; then ſoftly draw your ſtick away, laying 
it aſide, Keeping the line till in your hand, till you 
perceive it to draw, and after ſome time irike, AS 
has been directed. The needle, which before this 
lay buried ſtraight inthe worm, will, by your ſtroke, 
be pulled quite acroſs the throat of the eel, and, hald 
tim faſt, When he is landed, you may, by ſquecz- 
ing one of the points through his ſkin, draw that and 
the whole line after it, without the inconvenience 
and trouble that is found in diſlodging a hook. Be- 
fore you ſtrike, give your line a gentle, pull, Which 
will make the cel to ſhut his mouth, and prevent 
your needle ſlipping out, which it is apt to do, if 
you ſtrikę before he has gorged. 

Io bob for ecls, you muſt provide a large quap- 


tity of well-ſcoured lob-worms, and then with a long 


needle paſs a thread through them from head to tail, 
until you have ſtrung about a pound. Tie both ends 
of the thread together, and then make them up into 
about a dozen or twenty links. The common way 
is to wrap them about a dozen times round the 
hand, and then tying them all together in one plage 
makes the links very readily. This done, faſten 
them all to a ſmall cord, or part of a trowling: line, 
about four yards in length. Above the worms, 


there ſhould be a ſmall loop to fix the worms to,, 


and for a lead plummet to reſt on. The plummer 
ſhould weigh about half a pound, or from that to a 
pound, according to the ftreaw ; the ſmaller the line, 
the leſs the plum; it ſhould be made in the ſhape of 
a pyramid, with a hole through the middle for the 
line to paſs through; the broad part of the plum- 
met, or the baſe of the pyramid, ſhould be towards 
_F4 ; "the 
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the worms, becauſe that will keep it more ficady, 


When you have put your plummet on your line, you 


., 
- 


muſt faſten it to a ſtrong, ſtiff, taper pole, of about 


three yards long, and then the apparatus is fini ſhed. 


' Being thus prepared, you muſt angle in muddy 
water, or in the deeps or fides of ſtreams, and you 
will ſoon find the eels tug ftrongly and eagerly at 
your bait, When you have a bite, draw them gent- 


'1y up towards the top of the water, and then ſudden- 


- 
. 


I hoift them on the ſhore, or in your boat; by this 
mean: you may take three or four at a time. 

It is not common to thoot eels, and leſs common 
to ſhoot them flying; but I know a Warrington gen- 
tleman that ſhot one in the air, weighing twenty - 
four ounces. A heron had firſt caught it, and was 

My friend aimed to kill the bird, 
which eſcaped, but dropped the eel, which was 


found to be wounded by the pellets from his gun. 


William Bewker, of Latchford, faw a heron in 


a Hard froſt about to light; he ran for his gun, and 
Juſt returned as the heron had picked up an cel by 


the fide of the river. He ſhot, and firuck the ee], 


\ but the heron eſcaped, f 
Wphlilſt William Bowker was fiſhing near Stock- 
Port, he had a bite, but pulled up too haſtily for 


4.7 


ebls. A gain he had a bite, and ſo had his companion, 


bo pulled up a large eel, which proved to have ſwal- 


lowed both their books. A conteſt enſued, which, 
Af the anglers had been rich, might have furniſhed a 
debate in Weſtminſer-hall. 


A bye-ftarider propoſed 


* they mould toſs up for the fiſh; but William being 


A 


"and Bowker brov ght off the prize, weighing twenty- 


ens 1 
a ihree ounces. 


the . man, and ſaying he would have it, for 


& 


he was ſure the fiſh took his bait, as his hook was 
Ceepelt in the belly of the eel, his antagoniſt yielded, 


. 


In 


) 
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In the year 1740 was a land-flood in Cheſhire, 
when William Bowker placed a net in the brook 
running by Mr. Egerton's, at Whithinſhaw, where 
e caught one hundred pounds weight of eels ; two 
of which were remarkable, being both blind, and 
weighing twelve pounds, and ſuppoſed to get out of 
ſome high pit which the water did nor often reach. 
In 1750, Robert Guillim, Eſq. of Buiſſey, in 
Lancaſhire, invited the neighbouring gentry to dine 
under a tent near his fiſh-pond, which the ſervants 
drew nets through, and amongſt other fiſh pulled 
out an eel weighing ſix pounds; a gentleman preſent 
cut it open, and in its ſtomach found a half-digeſted 
eel of about a pound weight. | a 
. Sometimes, when I have been angling for other 
fiſh, I have thrown a long line into a likely place, 
with ſeveral eel-hooks on it, placed about a yard 
and a half aſunder, and a heavy lead to ſink it. The 
hooks were baited with lob-worms and ſmall fiſh. 
J have not only caught eels by this method, but alſo 
Pike and perch. | 
Some, near eel-haunts, fink a bottle of hay looſe - 
ly bound, ſtuffed with fowls' guts, and liver cut in 
long ſhreds, over night, and coming early the next 
morning, drawing it up haftily by the rope, faſtened 
to the bank, find large eels bedded in it, for the fake 
of the prey. This may be done with a bundle of 
bruſhwood, out of which, upon pulling up, they 


n get. 
£ The EEL-POUT, or BURBOT, has a ſmooth, 


ſoft, ſlippery body like an eel, eſpecially the belly. It 

It has either no ſcales, or they are exceedingly ſmall. 

The colour is blackiſh, reſembling that of a tench, 

The head js a little flatriſh, and both the jaws are 

well furniſhed with ſmall teeth, On the lower ja 
F 5 grows - 
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grows a barb of about half an inch long, and like- 


whe a ſhort pair between the noſtrils and the ſnout z- 


the tail terminates in a circular figure. 
This fiſh is met with chiefly in the Trent, though 
there are ſome in the Severn. They ſpawn in De- 
cember, and are fo fruitful, that one roe contains 
no leſs than one hundred and twenty thouſand eggs. 
Their places of reſort are the ſame as the eels, if 
within the reach of the tide; and the beſt time to 
take them is after a ſtorm of thunder and lightning, 
with heavy rain. 1 

The beſt bait for him is a ſmall pudgeon, roach, 
or dace; your hook ſhould be armed, on account of 
his ſharp teeth, and becauſe he is a vigorous, ſtrong 
fiſh, and ſtruggles hard for life. 

His fleſh is good and ſweet, and greatly eſteemed. 
uh uſual ſize is from fourteen to twenty inches. 


The SMELT is a fiſh for ſhape not much unlike 
a trout, only longer in proportion to its bigneſs. Its 
common ſize is about fix inches long: but near War- 
rington theſe fiſh are often caught, which meaſure 
twelve op thirteen inches. 

The back is of a duſky colour, but the belly and 
tides ſhine like ſilyver. Thoſe who examine them at- 
tentively will find ſmall black ſpots on the head and 
back. The body is covered with ſcales, which fall 
off with the leaſt touch. The ſkull is ſo tranſparent, 
that the lobes of the brain may be diſtinctly ſeen. 
through it. The eyes are of a filver colour, The 
lower jaw is a little more prominent than the upper, 
but they are both well furniſhed with teeth; two of 
which in the upper jaw, and as many in the wah, 
are longer than the reſt. 

'The fleſh is ſoft and tender, and of a delicate 
taſte 3 it is fo bighty in eſteem, that they are gene» 

rally 
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rally ſold at an extravagant price. All writers on 
this oo. afhem, that it has the ſmell of a' violet; bat 
the vulgar opinion would have it to be that of a eu 
cumber, or green couch of malt. | 

It is a fiſh of paſſage, and viſits the Thames and 
other great rivers twice a year, that is, in March and 
Auguſt ; in the firſt of theſe months they generally 
advance up the river as high as Mortlake, but inthe 
laſt they make a ſtand about Blackwall. | 

In March, if the ſpring be mild, prodigious quan- 
tities of this delicate fiſh make their appearance in 
the river Merſey, which often ſeems of a-greeniſh 
colour from the vaſt bodies of ſmelts wich then 
fwim about. At this time, every boat, every fiſher - 
man, and every net, is employed, and even the boys 
with cabbage-nets catch-theſe fiſh, which are double 
the ſize of thoſe uſually caught in the Thames; of- 
tentimes the baſkets, pails, boats, andthe very banks, 
are filled with ſparlings, as they are called in Che- 
ſhite, where, from the great plenty, they are fre- 
quently fold at four - pence per ſcore. 
Some of thefe fiſh have been caught in Roftern- 
Mere, and other ſtill waters, where the fiſhermet 
have waſhed the ſpawn from their nets ; but theſe 
fiſh appear lean, and do not breed in ponds. 

The beft way of angling for them is with: a: Pa- 
ter-noſter line, with a ſmall ſhot to fink it under 
water. Your baits ſhould be earth-bobs, gentles 
well ſcoured, paſte, or the fiſh itſelf, cut into ſmall 
bits ſufficient to cover your hook, - They are ſeldom 
caught with angling, as they ſtay about Warring- 
ton but a little time after they have ſpawnedi;. but 
they are caught in the ſalt part of. the river * the 
year round with nets» 
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i. The STURGEON is a long and pentagonous fiſh, 
that is, it has five rows of ſcales, which divide the 
body into as many 46 766 The belly is plain and 
flat. 
The upper row of 8 which i is in the middle 
of the back, are larger, and riſe higher than the 
reſt ; the number of theſe is not determinate, being in 
. eleven, in others twelve or thirteen. This row 
reaches to the back fin, and there terminates. The 
lateral rows begin at the head and end at the tail, 
conſtſting of thirty or thirty-one prickly ſcales. 
The lower rows, which bound or terminate the flat 
; Part of the belly, begin atthe foremoſt fins, and end 
at the ſecond pair. Each of theſe rows contain ele- 
ven, twelve, or thirteen ſcales. Every row of ſeales, 
in general, hath prickles on their tops, which bend 
backwards. Befides theſe five rows, it has only two 
. ſcales in the belly below the vent. The head is of a 
muderate ſize, and rough, with very ſmall prickles, 
ais the reſt of the body between the rows of ſcales 
The eyes are very ſmall in proportion to the bulk of 
the fiſh, and of a filver colour. The ſnout is lon 
broad, arid ſlender, ending in a point. In the mid 
dle of the lower part of the ſnout, which is extended 
beyond. the mouth, there are four barbs, or wattles, 
placed in a right line, which croſs the ſnout wrand- 
verſely. The mouth is ſmall, void of teeth, and 
Placed over againſt the eyes; it is a kind of a ſmall 
pipe, which he can thruſt out and draw in at plea- 
ure. He has no jaws, whence it is plain he takes 
no noutiſhment but by ſucking. The tail is forked, 
but in ſuch a manner that the upper part ſtands out 
much farther than the lower. The colour of this 
fiſh is of a duſky olive, or dark gray on the back, 
but on the belly of a ſilver colour; add to“ this, that 
re middle part of the ſcales is white. 


They 
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They are brought daily te the markets of Venice 

and Rome, whence it is evident that they abound in 
the Adriatic and Tuſcan ſeas; but they ate fra, 
as, indeed, they all are that keep conſtäntly in the 
falt water. In the city of 'Londod they are no fre · 
quently ſeen, being brought in the fim carriages 
which were firſt ſet on foot by the ſociety for prg 
moting arts, &e. One of theſe Aſh was lately old, 
which weighed one a and Ir Pound 
weight. e 

In rivers thts: jncrebſ6-ts CY ibultrots: frze; f. — 
having been taken from fourteen] ts eighteen t 
long; and Cardan ſaw one that weighed an hundred 
and eighty pounds; in the Elbe they ſometimes 
amount to two hundred pdunds; à German prince 
once took one of two rer and ſixty pounds 
weight. 

Of the ſw of this fiſh dere is made à fort of 
edible, Which they call cavear; of havin, and is a 
conſiderable metchandize among the Turks, Greeks, 
and Venetians, It is likewiſe in high eſtimation 
throughout: Muſcovy, and has lately Veen rn 
on the Engliſh table. 

It is made after the following PETE 1 | 

They take ſturgeon's ſpawn, and free it from the 
little fibres by which it is connected, and waſk it in 
white wine or vinegar, afterwards ſprending it upon 
a table to dry; then they put it into d veſſel and ſult 

it, breaking the ſpawn with their hands, not with a 
peſtle; this done, they put it into a fhe canvas bag, 
that the liquor may drain from it; laſt of all, 
put it into a tub, with a hole at the bottom, that if 
there be any moiſture ſtill remaining, it may run 


rol then they preſs it down, and cover it cloſe for 
uſe. 
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The Italians ſettled at Maſcow drive a vaſt trade 


with cavear, ſturgeons being caught in great plenty 


in the mouth of the Wolga, and other rivers that 


empty themſelves into the Caſpian ſea. 


In Holland they cut theſe fiſh into ſmall pieces, and 


. Pickle them; then they put them in kegs, and ſend 


them abroad. This is in great eſteem among us. 
The common way of killing them is with a harp- 


e for they take no bait; aud when they feed, 


they rout in the mud with their ſnouts like hogs. 


In the. Merſey they have been caught with nets ; but 
commonly they prove too a to to * en, by ſuch 


enen, Br w 34 t b 


Hh The M INNOW, or PINK, is one © and the ſame 


fiſh. Theſe little fiſh are all without ſcales, but for 
excellency of taſte may be compared to any of the 


larger fize. The upper part of them above the belly 


is of a greeniſh watery. ſky. cqlour; his belly white, 


and blackiſh on the black. They are full of eggs, 
or fpawn, all the ſummer months; for they breed 


often, and quickly arrive at their full growth. — 
They lie not much in deep waters, for fear of being 
devoured by the greater inhabitants of the deeps. 
They ſeldom grow above two inches long. They 
will bite all day long, from ſun-riſe till ſun- ſet, and 
afford young anglers excellent ſport, * ta- 


| king two. or three at a time. 


T be LOACH, in fo. 4 is ſomewhat like a bar- 
bel, having a beard or wattles at his mouth; his 
back of a yellowiſh brown; has two fins at his 
ſides, four at his belly, and one at his tail; ſeldom 
-grows.to be three inches in length. His fleſh has a 
delicate taſte, being very wholeſome for fick perſons. 
They are to be found moſtly in ſmall, clear, ſwift, 
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ſhallow, gravelly brooks, under ſtones, but are N 
ſeldom taken by angling. 


Lb: of 


"1 & he BULL-HEAD and MILLER. THUMB 
are one and the ſame fiſh ; is, of an odd ſhapes yo 
ways pleaſing. to the eye; his head being hig and 
flat, very diſproportionable to his body; his. mouth 
is wide and a-wry, uſually gaping his teeth are 
rough like a file; the upper part of his fides decked 
with various coloured ſpots; are full of ſpawn, moſt 
part of the ſummer, | and ſpawn in April. They 
are to be found in ſmall rocky, gravelly brooks, 
where the water is very clear, and are eaſily ſeen 
upon any flat ſtone, or on the gravel, at which time 
he is, to be taken with a ſmall worm; and is more 


pleaſing to the taſte and nouriſhment, than for his 
es and beauty. _ | | 
The STICKLEBACK i is "the leaf — 1 con- 
temptible fiſh; his body being fenced with ſeveral 
little pejckles, very ſharp, from whence he takes his 
name. This fiſh is onl mentioned to make up the 
number of freſh - water fil, being too inconfiderable 
to afford the angler much ſport ; and the only uſe 
they are of, is to fiſh with them for a trout, the 
fame as with a minnow. Ariſtotle and Pliny fay 
they are bred numerouſly of abundance. of rain, and 
that ſometimes ſmall fiſhes fall with rain, whick it is 
very likely are ſuddenly generated by the ſun's hear, 


within a cloud of watery vapours gathered n 
of the ſame nature. 


The LAMPRE is called by Dr. Plot, The 
Pride of the Iſis, and by others, Seven-Eyes, and is 


found in the Merſey, which waters the fertile banks. 
of Cheſhire, | | 
It 


14 
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It is a fiſh about ten or twelve inches long; on the 
back it is of a grayiſh black, but the belly is of a 
lively ſilver colour, Its mouth 1 is round, and fur- 
niſhed with fix or ſeven teeth! On the top of the 
Read there 18 a hole, as in the cetaceous Kind; for, 
as the mouth, When the lamprey alher6s'to a rock 
or ſtone, is entirely ſhut, there "1 is a neceffit ty, for a 
Hole 1 to take in the water, which is diſcharged again 
by the gills, or the ſeven holes placed on eacli fide 
near the head. The belly riſes and Talls mucſi in 

che ſume manner as in al that bredtle. 
Tue liver is undivided, and tlie capſulk of te 
heart altroſt bondy, whieht i is purpoſely deſigned by 
Natare as à guard'or ſecurity for it, becauſe this fiſn 
has no bones, not even ſo much as a backbone. ' 
The river lamprey, contrary to the manner of 
other fiſh, procreate their ſpecies, with their bellies 
joined, which is eaſy to be obſerved, becauſe at, that 
time they e fords, where 07 A 
is viſible ehdugh. n 

The fleſh is of a ſoft danteche Ungse: and Is e. 
nerally eaten potted; and! even then it ic ue agrees 
able to the palate than healthful to the body. der 
time of ſpawning is in April. 

They are the very beſt bait for td Went, cut 


3% 3 +S&* 


| in pieces about an inch and a quarter long. 


There is another {oft of this fiſh -whichr is called 
che Blind Lamprey, Which is fmatt and round, like 
a large dew- worm, or lob-worm. it has no ſeales, 
56d its body is divided into ſmall rings by tranſverſe 
lines, in the manner of worms, Theſe rings are 


about eighty-four in number. The mouth is round, 


and always open, but it has neither teeth nor tongue. 
It has a hole on the head, aid ſeven on each fide, in- 
Read of pills, as in the other ſpecies, A good bait 
w chubs and eels. 7 85 
— LAM- 
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LAMPREY-EEL is of the ſame ſhape, but of a 
larger ze than the lamprey, for it is ſometimes _ 
taken in the Severn three feet in length, and the 
diameter of the body five inches. The ſkin is of a 
blackifh colour, and full of 'paliſh angular ſpots; it 
is tough, but yet not taken off when dreſſed, as in 
cels. It will hold a bit of wood or ſtone fo firmly 
in its mouth, that it cannot be taken out without 
_ difficulty, On the, top of the head there is a whe 
ſpot, and before it a ſmall, hole, encompaſſed, with, a 
membrane, which riſes up a ſmall matter; the ufe 
of it is the ſame as in the lamprey, . The gills are 
_ concealed under the ſeven holes placed on each ſide. 
© The edge of the mouth is jagged, and adhers ſo 
.cloſely to any thing, that ſome- have ſuppoſed theſe 
incqualities to be covered with pirchy whereas the 
teeth, properly ſo called, are placed on the inſide ↄf 
the mouth, and the more remote they are, the larger. 
It has no bones, but a griſle down the back, full of 
* marrow, which ſhould be taken out before it is 


_ dreſſed. In ſhort, they reſemble a lamprey in all 
things. #44 | | | 
They lie chiefly in the ſea, but come into the ri- 
vers to ſpawn, where they are found in great plenty. 
They are diſcovered by the froth that riſes from 
them, W | 
Their bigheft ſeaſon is in March, when they firſt 
enter the rivers, and are full of ſpawn. In April 
they make holes in a gravelly bottom, where they 
_ i depoſit their ſpawn, and if they meet with a ſtone of 
two pound weight, they remove it, and throw it out. 
They are ſeldom angled for purpoſcly, but are ſome- 
rimes caught with worms in, angling for other fiſh, 
After ſpawning, they haſten to the ſea, leaving 
their brood, which hide in the ſand, and in aboyr 
three months grow to be about five inches long, and 
"I: V afford 
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afford good ſport to the ſchool boys, who throw 


them, together with the ſand, upon the banks of the 
river. 


** 


Having thus deſeribed the various kinds of freſh- 
water fiſh, before we quit this chapter, we ſhall ſay 
fomething concerning the 


LAWS OF ANGLING. 
The laws of England being all public, ignorance 


_ ' of their contents excuſes no offender, It will not 


be amiſs, therefore, to ſay ſomething of thoſe which 
concern the Angler, that he may have a certain 


knowledge how, without offence, to demean him- 
ſelf amongft his neighbours when he goes about his 
ſport. 

Whoever fiſhes in the river Severn with, or ſhall 


make uſe of, any engine or device, whereby any 


ſalmon, trout, or barbel, under the length appointed 
by the ſtat, x Eliz. cap. 17. ſhall be taken or killed, 
or ſhall iſh with any net for ſalmon-peale, pike, carp, 


trout, barbel, cliub, or grayling, the meſh whereof 


ſhall be under two inches and a half ſquare from knot 
to knot, or above twenty yards in length and two 


in breadth, or, above fifty in length and fix in breadth 
in the wing of the net, in the ſaid river, from Rip- 
Plelock-Stake to Glouceſter Bridge, or above fixty 


in length below Glouceſter-Bridge, and fix yards in 
breadth in the wing of the net; or ſhall fiſh with 
more than one of theſe nets at once, or ſhall uſe any 


_ deviſe for taking the fry of eels, ſhall forfeit five 


- ſhillings for every offence ; and the fiſh ſo taken, and 


the inſtruments, to be d vided between the proſecutor 


and the poor. 3 Car. IT. 


If any perfon ſhalt keep any net, angle, leap, 
. Piche, or other engine for taking fiſh, (except the 


"makers or fellers of them, or the owners or occu- 


, / 


piers 


SS * 
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piers of rivers or fiſheries) ſuch engines, if they ſhall 
be found fiſhing without the conſent of the owner, 
hall be ſeized ; and any, perſon, by a warrant under 
the hand and ſeal of a juſtice of peace, may fearch 
the houſes of perſons prohibited and ſuſpected, and 
ſeize to their own uſe, or deſtroy ſuch engines. 4 & 
s W. and M. cap. 23. 

No ſervant ſhall be queſtioned for killing a tref- 
paſſer within his maſter's liberty, who will not yield, 
if not done out of former malice yet if the treſpaſſex 
kills any ſuch ſervant, it is murder. 21 Eliz. 

None ſhall unlawfully break, cut down, out out, 
or deſtroy any head or heads, dam or dams, of any 
ponds, . pools, moats, ſtagnes, ſtews, or ſeparate pits, 
wherein fiſh are, or ſhall happen to be put by the 
owners or poſſeſſors thereof; or ſhall wrongfully fiſh 
in the ſame, to the intent to deſtroy, Kill, take, or 
ſteal away, any of the ſame fiſh, againſt the mind 
of the owners thereof, without licenſe of the owner, 
on pain of ſuffering three months impriſonment, and 
to be bound to good behaviour for ſever. years aſter ; 
and the party, in ſeſſions or elſewhere, ſhall recover 
treble damages againſt the delinquents. 5 Eliz. 

None ſhall erect a weir or weirs along the ſea» 
ſhore, or in any haven or creek, or within five 
miles of the mouth of any haven or creek, or ſhall 
willingly take or deſtroy any ſpawn, fry, or brood 
of any ſea+fiſh,. on pain of ten pounds, to be divided 
between the King and the proſecutor. Neither ſhall 
any fiſh in any of the ſaid places with any net of a 
teſs meſh than three inches and a half between kn6t 
and knot (except for ſmoulds in Norfolk only) or 
with a canvaſs net, or other engine, whereby the 
ſpawn or fry of fiſh may be deſtroyed, on pain of 
korfeiting the ſaid net or engine, and ten Iz in 

| | money, 
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money to be divided between the poor and the pro- 
ſecutor. 3 Jac. cap. n 
By the ſtatute of 17 Rich. II. cap. 9. Juſtices of 
the peace ſhall de conſervators of the ſtstute of 
Weſtm. 2 cap. 47. and 13 Rich. II. cap. 19. and 
ſhall have power to ſearch all weirs, left by their 
AKraitneſs the fry-of fiſh may be deſtroyed. And the 
ſaid juſtices ſhall have power to appoint and ſwear 
under- conſervatef 78, and to hear and determine of. 
Fences of this Kind abd to Puniſn che offenders by 
impriſonment, and ne, whereof the under-conſervs- 
tor which informs iz to have half, The mayor or 
ardens of. London have, by the ſame ſtature, like 
power in the Thames, from Staines to London, and 
in the Medway as far as the city grant extends. 


ins every, juſtice of. peace before whom#ſuch'offen- · 
Aer ſhall pe convicted, may cut in pieces, and de- 


roy all and, every the nets and engines wharfarver, 


wherewirh, the offender is apprehended. 


Barbel ! is not to, be taken under twelve inches 
long; the penal id twenty ſhillings, the engine, 
and the fiſh. Fe 

Herrings are not to be ſold hefore the fiſhermen 
come to land, and muſt not be brought into Yar- 
mouth Haven between Michaelmas and Martinmas ; 
the. penalty i is impriſonment and forfeiture of the. her- 
rings. 

Lobſters muſt not be ſold unde?” eight inches from 


the peak of the noſe to the end of the middle fin of 


the tail; the forfeiture is one ſhilling for each lob- 
ſter. 


Pike muſt not be taken under ten inches: tlie for- 
feiture is twenty ſhillings, the fiſh, and the engine 


they are taken with. 
Salmon is not to be ſent to London to- fiſhmon« 


gers, or their agents, weighing leſs than fix pounds; 
and 
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and every perſon that buys or ſells ſuch, ſhall be 
liable to forfeit five pounds, or be ſent to hard la- 
bour for three months. 

In the rivers Severn, Dee, Thame, Were, Tees, 
Ribble, Merſey, Dun, Air, Ouze, Swale, Calder, 
Eure, Darwent, and Trent, 1 no perſon 1 is to lay nets, 
engines, or other devices, whereby the ſpawn or 
ſmall fry of ſalmon, or any kepper, or ſhedder ſal- 
mon, under eighteen inches long from the eye to the 
middle of the tail, ſhall be taken, killed, or deſtroy - 
ed, Nor ſhall they make, erect, or ſet any bank, 
dam, hedge, ſtank, or nets, croſs the aid rivers, 
to take the ſalmon, or hinder them, from, going to 
ſpawn; nor ſhall they ill ſalmon 1 in the ſaid rivers 
between the twelfth of Auguſt and the twenty-third 


of November, or fiſn with unlawful nets, under the 


penalty of five pounds for every offence; and for 
want of diſtreſs, to be ſent to hard labour for not leſs 
than one month, nor more than three months. 

Thoſe that uſe any net or engine to deſtroy the 
ſpawn or fry of fiſh, or take ſalmon or trout out of 
ſeaſon, or the latter leſs than eight inches long, or 
uſe any engine to take fiſh, otherways than by ang- 
ling, or with a net of two inches and a half meſh, 
forfeit twenty ſhillings a fiſh. and the net or engine. 

Thoſe. that ſell, offer, or expoſe to ſale, or ex- 
change for any other goods, bret or turbot under ſix- 
teen inches long, brill or pearl under fourteen, cod» 
lin twelve, whiting fix, baſs and mullet twelve, ſole, 
plaice, and dab, eight, and flounder ſeven, from the 
eyes to the utmoſt extent of the tail, are liable to 
ſorfeit- twenty ſhillings by diſtreſs, or to be ſent to 
hard labour for not leſs than fix, or more than fours 
teen days, and to be whipped. 

Every one who between the firſt of March and te 
laſt of May, ſhall do any act whereby the, ſpawn 


0 
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of fiſh ſhall be deſtroyed, ſhall forfeit forty ſhillings 
and the inſtrument 


Exiract from the NH- 14 of 1765. 


No one ſhall enter into a park or paddock fenced 
in and incloſed, or into any garden, orchard, or 
yard, adjoining or belonging to any dwelling- houſe, 
in or through which park or paddock, garden, or- 
chard, or yard, any river or ſtream of water ſhall 
run or be, or wherein ſhall be any river, ſtream, 
pond, pool, moat, ſtew, or other water, and by any 
ways, means, or deyice 'wharſverer, ſhall ſteal, take, 
kill, or deſtroy, any fiſh bred, kept, or preferved, 
in any ſuch river or ſtream, pond, pool, moat, ſtew, 


or other water aforeſaid, without the conſent of the 


owner or owners thereof; or ſhall be aiding or aſ- 
fiſting in the ſtealing, raking, killing, or deftroying 
any ſuch fiſh as aforeſaid ; or ſhall receive or buy 
any ſuch fiſh, knowing the ſame to be ſo ftolen or 
taken, as aforeſaid; and being thereof indicted 
within fix calender months next after ſuch offence 
or offences ſhall have been committed, before any 
Judge or juſtices of Jail delivery for the county 
wherein ſuch park or paddock, garden, orchard, or 
yard, ſhall be, and ſhall on ſuch indiftment be, by 
verdict, or his or their own confeſſion or confeſſions, 
cenvicted of any ſuch offence or offences, as afore- 
ſaid, the perſon or perſons ſo convicted ſhall be 
tranſported for ſeven years. 

And, for the more eaſy and ſpeedy apprehending 
and convicting of ſuch perſon or perſons as ſhall be 
guilty of any of the offences before mentioned, be it 
farther enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, chat in 
caſe. any perion or perſons. ſhall, at any time after 
the firſt day of June, commit or be guilty of any 


duch offence or offences, as are herein before men- 


tioned, 


— 
— 
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tioned, and ſhall ſurrender himſelf to any one of 
his Majeſty's juſtices of the peace in and for the 
county where ſuch offence or offences ſhall have been 
committed ; or, being apprehended and taken, or 
in cuſtody, for ſuch offence or offences, or on any ' 
other account, and ſhall voluntarily make a full cone 
ſeſſion thereof, and a true diſcovery, upon oath, of 
the perſon or perſons who was or were his accom- 
plice or accomplices in any of the ſaid offences, ſo 
as ſhch accomplice or accomplices may be appre- 
hended and taken, and ſhall, on the trial of ſuch 
accomplice or accomplices, give ſuch evidence of 
ſuch offence or offences, as ſhall be ſufficient to con- 
vict ſuch accomplice or accomplices thereof; ſuch 
perſon making ſuch confeſſion and diſcovery, and 
giving ſuch evidence as aforeſajd, ſhall, by virtue 
of this act, be pardoned, acquitted, and diſcharged, 
of and from the offence or offences ſo by him con- 
feſſed, as aforeſaid. 

That in caſe any perſon or perſons ſhall take, kill, 
or deſtroy, or attempt to take, kill, or deſtroy, any 
fim, in any river ſtream, pond, pool, or other 
water, (not being in any park or paddock, or in any 
garden, orchard, or yard, adjoining or belonging 
to'any dwelling- houſe, but ſhall be in any other in- 
cloſed ground which ſhall be private property) every 
ſuch perſon, being lawfully convicted thereof, by the 
oath of one or more credible witneſs or witneſſes, 
ſhall forfeit and pay, for every ſuch offence, the 
ſum of five pounds, to the owner or owners of the 
fiſhery of ſuch river or ſtream of water, or of ſuch 
pond, pool, moat, or other water: and it ſhall and 
may be lawful to and for any one or more of his 
Majeſty's juſtices of the peace of the county, divi- 
ſion, riding, or place, where ſuch laſt-mentioned 
offence or offences ſhall be committed, upon com- 
plaint 
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plaint made to him or them, upon oath, againſt; any 
perſon or perſons, for any ſuch lf menos of- 
fence or offences, to iſſue his or their warrant or 
warrants, to bring the perſon or perſons ſo. com- 
plained of, before him or them; and, if the perſon 
or perſons ſo complained of ſhall be convicted of any 
of the ſaid offences laſt mentioned, before ſuch juſtice 
or juſtices, or any other of his Majeſty? s juſtices of 
the ſame county, diviſion, riding, or place aforcſaid, 
b / the oath. or oaths of one or more credible witneſs 
o witneſſes, which oath ſuch juſtice or . juſtices are 
hereby authoriſed to adminiſter; or by his or their 
own confeſſion ; then, and in, ſuch caſe, the party 
ſo convicted ſhall, immediately after ſuch convic- 
tion, pay the penalty of five pounds, hereby before 
impoſed for the offence or offences aforeſaid, to ſuch 
juſtice or. juſtices before whom he ſhall be ſo con- 
victed, for the uſe of ſuch perſon or perſons as the 
ſame is hereby appointed to be forfeited and paid 
unto ; and, in default thercof, ſhall be committed 
by ſuch juſtice or juſtices. to the houſe of correction, 
for any time not exceeding, fix months, . unleſs the 
money forfeited ſhall be ſooner paid. | 
Provided nevertheleſs, that it ſhall and may be 
lawfub to and for ſuch owner or owners of the fiſhe- 
ry of ſuch river or ſtream of water, or of ſuch pond, 
pool, or other water, wherein any ſuch offence or 


offences laſt mentioned ſhall be committed as afore- 


ſaid, to ſue and proſecute for and recover the ſaid 
ſum of five pounds, by action of debt, bill, plaint, 
or information, in any of his Majeſty's courts of 
record at Weſtminſter; and in ſuch action or ſuit, 
no efſoign, wager of law, or more than one impar- 
lance ſhall be allowed; provided that ſuch action or 
{uit be brought or commenced within fix calendar 

months 
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months next after ſuch offence or offences ſhall have | 
been committed. — 
Provided always, and be it farther enacted by the 
authority aforeſaid, that nothing in this act ſhall ex- 
tend, or be conſtrued to extend, to ſubject or make 
liable any perſon or perſons to the penalties of this i 
act, who ſhall fiſh, take, or kill, and carry away, any 1 
fiſh, in any river or ſtream of water, pond, pool, or if 
other water, wherein ſuch perſon or perſons ſhall | 
have a juſt right or claim to take, kill, or carry | q 
away, any ſuch fiſh, | 


c HA: vn. 


+. Nature, Qualities, and the Manner of catching 
1 Mn Ke. 


od 


I Account of ſome of the 5 SEA FISH, their 


Fx E WHALE is by far the largeſt of all the 
inhabitants of the ſea, and is chiefly caught in the 
North Sea. Some of thoſe taken st Spitzbergen are 
two hundred feet in length. Thoſe on the coaſt of 
America are about nincty, or an hundred; and thoſe 
on the coaſt of Guienne, and in the Mediterranean, 
are the ſmalleſt of all. 

There are two ſorts of whales, one of which is 
called cachelot, whoſe mouth is furniſhed with little 
flat teeth; whereas the true whale has none, but in- 
ſtead thereof has a kind of whiſkers in his throat 
about a ſpan broad, and fifteen feet long, ending in | 
2 ſort of fringe like hogs briſtles ; they are ſet in the | 

G 


palate, | 
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palate, and do in ſome meaſure the office of teeth. 
Of theſe whiſkers, cut into a proper breadth, is made 


 whalebone, which the generality erroneouſly think 


is taken from the fins of this monftrous fiſh. 

The whale, properly ſo called, has likewiſe no fins 
on his back, but has two behind his eyes, of a big- 
meſs proportionable to the 'bulk of the whale ; they 
are covered with a thick black ſkin, curiouſly mar- 
bled with white ſtrokes, which look like veins in a 
piece of wood. When theſe fins are cut up, there 
appear bones underneath, reſembling a man's hand; 
there likewiſe appear between them very Riff finews, 
which are ſo hard, that they will rebound if flung 
againſt the ground. Theſe are all the fins that a 
whale has, and with theſe he ſteers himſelf as if a 
boat was rowed with oars. 

The tail does not ſtand upright as the tail of al - 


moſt every other fiſh, but. lies in a horizontal paſi- 
tion, and is about ſix or eight yards broad. The 


head is the third part of the length of the fiſh, and 
on the fore part of the upper and under lip there are 
ſhort hairs. The lips are crooked, ſomewhat like 
an /, on. the uppermoſt of which there are black 

ſtreaks mixed with brown. Their lips are ſmooth 
and quite black, and when they are ſhut, they lock 


one within the ther: 


The whalebone, as we term it, is, as was obſerved 
before, 1 in his mouth and throat; of this the mjddle- 
moſt pieces are the longeſt ; there are about five hun- 


_ dred of them in all, and between every one there 1 is 


room enough to put one's hand. 
In the midſt of theſe pieces lie the tongue, which 

is large and white, but on the edges ſpotted with 
black. It conſiſts of a ſoft ſpongy fat, which cannot 
kaſily be cut; for which reaſon they fling it away. 
On 
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On the top of the head, and before the eye, is 
placed what they call the hovel, or bump, in which 
are two ſpout holes. Out of theſe holes he blows 
the water ſo very fiercely that it roars like a hollow 
wind, or an organ pipe; it is ſo very loud, that it 
may be heard at the diſtance of a league, when the 
whale is not to be ſeen by reaſon of the foggy air. 
He blows out the water the fierceſt of all when he 
is wounded, and then the noiſe reſembles the roaring 
of the ſea in a great ſtorm. | 

The head of the whale is not round at the top, but 
flat, and ſlopes downward like the tiling of a houſe, 
till it comes to the under lip. In ſhort, the whole 
fiſh is ſhaped like a ſhoemaker's laſt, if you look on 
it from beneath, 36 | eg 

His cyes are placed near the corner of the mouth, 
and are not much bigger than thoſe of an ox. They 
have eyelids and hair upen them, like the eyes of 2 
man, The cryſtaline humour is not much bigger 
than a pea, and is clear, white, and tranſparent. 

His back and ſides are quite red, but underneath 
the belly they are commonly white, though ſome are 
of a jet black. | 

They make a beautiful appearance in the water 
when the ſun ſhines, for as the waves of thè ſea riſe 
up, and are daſhed againſt him, they ſhine like filver. 
Some of them ate marbled on the back and tail, and 
wherever they are wounded there always remains a 
white ſcar. | 

Thoſe whales that are black are not fo in an equal 
degree, for ſome are as deeply black as velvet, others 
as coal, and others again are of the colour of a tench. 

The kin of this fiſh is almoſt as ſlippery as that of 
an cel ; but this does not hinder a man from ſtanding 
upon him, becaufe the fleſh being ſoft, ſinks down- 
ward with his weight, and makes a ſort of a hole, 
| G 2 'The 
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The outward or ſcarf ſkin is as thin as a parchment, 
and is eaſily taken off with one's hands when the fiſh 
is hot; but it is of little or no uſe, 

The pexrs of the whale is of a tendinous nature, 
and is ſix, ſeven, and eight feet long, according te 
the bigneſs of the fiſh; it lies in a doubling of the 
Min, juſt like a knife in the ſheath when the haft on- 
ly appears. The pudendum of the female is ſhaped 
like that of a mare or cow. On each fide of it grow 
two udders with nipples, like thoſe of a cow; ſome 


of theſe are all over white, ſome are ſpeckled with 


black and blue ſpots, like a lapwing's egg. When 
they have no young ones their udders are ſmall, In 
the act of coition they ſtand upright with their heads 
out of the water, nnn each other with their 
ins. 

It is ſuppoſed they never have more than two 
young ones at a time, becauſe, there have never been 
found more than two in their bellies when they have 
been cut open. How long they go with young is 
altogether uncertain. 

In the year 1658, a ſkeleton of a whale was pub- 
licly ſhewn at Paris. The ſkull was between ſixteen 


and ſeventeen feet long, and weighed 4600 pounds. 


The fleſh 1s coarſe and hard, looking like that of 
a bull, and full of finews; it is very dry and lean 
when hailed, becauſe the fat of a whale lies only be- 


tween the fleſh and the ſkin, Some parts of it look 


blue and green like powdered beef, eſpecially at the 
Joining together of the muſcles, The tail is the 
tendereſt part, and is not ſo dry as that of the body. 
It may be eaten ſafely when there is nothing better 
to be got; for thoſe that have eaten of it daily have 


found no bad effects from it. 


The drug called perma- ceti, is the brain of the 
cachelot or male whale, which, when it is taken out 


of 
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of the {kill is melted with a gentle fire, and then it is 
eaſt into moulds, like thoſe in which ſugar is re- 
fined; after it is cooled' and drained from the oil, 
they take it and melt it again, repeating the opera- 
tion till it is well purified, and very white. Then 
with a knife made for that purpoſe, they cut it into- 
flakes in the fame manner as it e when it 
comes to us. 

The chief place whos whales are caught, is on 
the weſtern. coaſt of Spitzbergen, from the latitude: 
56 degrees 40 minutes, to 80 degrees; the eſtabliſh-- 
ment at Greenland not ſucceeding to fatisfaftion. 

- The Dutch have upwards of three hundred years- 
had a large ſhare of the whale fiſhery, and it is now 
eſteemed one of the principal branches of their ex- 
tenſive trade, The chief merchants of their flouriſh 
ing provinces aſſociate themſelves into a body for the 
earrying it on, and ſend every year a fleet of veſſels to 
the North Seas for that-purpoſe. 

In the year 1728 the South-Sea Company began 
fo ſhare with them, in which they met with pretty 
good ſucceſs at firſt; but it afterwards dwindled 
away till the year 1740, when the Parliament thought: 
fit to give farther encouragement to it; by Which 
means we are become powerful rivals of the Dutch, 
and now ſell both oil and whalebone to ſeveral parts 
of the world. 


The COD or KEELING, is a fiſh of about three 
feet long or upwards; thoſe that are ſmall are called 
Codlings. It has different names from the different 
places where it is taken, and from the different man- 
ner of curing it; hence it is called green fiſh, Ice- 
land fiſh, Aberdeen fiſh; North-ſea Cod, Stock fiſh, 
Poor John, and barrelled Cod. 


G. 3 | It 
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It is a thick round fiſh, with a large head and 3 
prominent belly. It is brown on the back, white 
underneath, and is full of yellow ſpots. The ſcales 
are ſmall, and ſtick cloſe to the ſkin; the eyes are 
large, and covered with a looſe tranſparent ſkin; on 
the lower jaw is a barb of about an inch long; the - 
tongue is bread, round, ſoft and ſmooth'; there are 
ſeveral rows of teeth in the jaws, one of which: is 
longer than the reſt. There are likewiſe teeth on 
the palate and 1n the throat, 

The ſtomach is large, and is often found full of 
ſmall fiſh, particularly herrings. 

The fleth is exceeding good, and highly emed. 
It is greatly in uſe, as well freſh as ſalted, and in 
Lent, it goes by the general name of ſalt 6th. The 
head of a large cod is thought by thoſe who are 
Judges of nice eating, to be a moſt excellent diſh. 

, Freſh cod, that is, cod for preſent uſe, is caught 
cory where on the coaſt of Great Britain ; but there 
are particular times of fiſhing in particular places, 
becauſe they are then found in great plenty. Thus 
from Eaſter to Whitſnntide is the, beſt ſeaſon at 


Alanby, Workington, and Whitehaven, on the 


coaſts of Lancaſhire and Cumberland ; on the weſt 
part of Ireland from the beginning of April to the 
beginning of June; on the north and north- eaſt of 
Ireland from Chriſtmas to Michaelmas; and on the 
north-eaſt of England from Eaſter till Midſum mer. 

But the chief ſupport of the cod fiſhery are the 
banks of Newfoundland, which are a kind of ſubs 
marine mountains, one of which, called the Great 
Bank, is four hundred and fifty miles long and an 
hundred broad, and ſeventy-five from Newfounde 
land. The'beſt, largeſt and fatteſt cod, are thoſe 
taken on the ſouth fide of the bank, thoſe on the 
north fide are much ſmaller. 

| The 
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The beſt ſcaſon for fiſhing for them is from the 
beginning of February to the end of April, at which 
time the fiſh, which had retired during the winter to- 
the deepeſt part of the ſea, return to the bank and, 

row very fat. 

Thoſe that are taken from March to July keep 
well enough, but thoſe in July, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember, ſoon ſpoil. The fiſhing is ſometimes done 
in a month. or ſix weeks, ſometimes it holds fix 
months, | | 

When Lent begins to draw near, though the fiſh 
ermen have caught but half their cargo, yet they will 
haſten homewards, becauſe the markets are - beſt at 
that time; and ſome will make a ſecond voyage be- 
fore others have got a ſufficient cargo for the firſt, 

Each fiſher can take but one at a time, and yet the 
moſt expert will catch from three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred in a day, They are all taken with 
a hook and line, baited with the entrails of other cod 
except the firſt. This is very fatiguing, both on ac- 
count of the heavineſs of the fiſh, and the coldneſs 


of the weather; for though the Great Bank lies from 


forty-one to forty-two degrees of latitude, yet the 
weather, in the ſeaſon of fiſhing, is very ſevere. 

The uſual falary allowed to the captain and fai- 
lors, is one third of the cod that they bring home 
ſound. 

They falt the cod on board the ſhip in the follow- 
ing manner: they cut off the head, open the belly, 
and take out the guts; then the ſalter ranges them 
ſide by ſide at the bottom of the veſſel, and head to 
tail, a fathom or two ſquare; when one layer is com- 
plete he covers it with ſalt, and then lays on another 
which he covers as before; and thus he diſpoſes of 
all the fiſh caught in the ſame day, for care is taken 
not to mix thoſe of different days together. After 

| G 4 the 
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the cod has lain thus three or four days, they are re- 
moved to another part of the veſſel, and ſalted afreſh; 
and then it is ſuffered to lie till the veſſel has its bur- 
den. Sometimes they are put into barrels for the 

convemiency of carriage. 

The principal place for fiſhing for dad; which is 
deſigned to be dried; is along the coaſt of Placentia 
in Newfoundland, from Cape Race to the Bay of Ex- 
perts, within which limits there are ſeveral ae oa 
dious ports for the fiſh to be dried in. 

In this fiſhing veſſels of all fizes are ung but 
thoſe are moſt proper which have large holds, be- 
eauſe the fiſh have not a weight dere to the 
room they take up. N 

The time of fiſhing is in the ſummer ſeaſon, for 
the conveniency of drying the fiſh in the ſun; on 
which account European veſſels are obliged to ſet out 


LF 


in March or April; for as for thoſe that begin their 


voyage in June or July, their defign is only to pur- 
chaſe cod that are already caught and prepared by the 
inhabitants of the Engliſh colonies of Newfoundland 
and the neighbouring parts; in exchange for which,” 
we carry them meal, ann . molaſſes, dir. 
cuits, &c, 

"The fiſh which they chooſe for drying is of a 
ſmaller ſort, which is the fitrer for their purpoſe, 
becauſe the ſalt takes more hold of it. | 

- When the fiſhing veſſels arrive at any particular 
part, he who touches ground firft is entitled to the 
quality or priviteges of Admiral, has the choice of 
his ſtation, has the refuſal of all the wood on he 
coaſt. | ; 
As faſt as they arrive they unrig all their veſſels, 
leaving nothing but the ſhrouds to fuſtat the maſts ; 
in the mean time-the mates provide a tent on ore; * 
covered with branches of * and fails over yo 
Wit 
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irh a ſcaffold fifty or fixty feet long, - and twenty 
broad: while the foaffold is duftding the crew apply . 
themſclves to fiſhing, and üs faſt às they catch any 
fin they open them, and ſalt them on! moveable 
benches, but the main N is Der on the ; 
ſcaffold. 

When the fiſh Ke when galt, they unh mem 
and lay them in piles on the galleries of the ſcaffoli , 
to drain; after this'tHey range them on hurdles only 
z fiſh thick, head againſt tail, with thè back vppermoli. 
While they lie thus, they take care to turn and ſttife 
them four tim es in every twenty four hour s. 

When they bepin to dry they lay them in heaps 
ten or twelve a- piece, to retain their warmth; and 
continue to enlarge the heap every day till it is dou- 
ble its firſt bulk; at length they join two of theſe 
Heaps into one, Which they continue to turn every 
diy as before, and When they are thorough dty, they 
lay them in huge piles as — - ſtacks. | 

© Beſides the body of the fiſh, e are the tripes 
and tongues, which are ſalted at — ſame: time with 
the fiſh, and barrelled up. Likewiſe the roes being 
ſalted and barrelled up, are of ſervice to throw into 
the ſea to draw fiſſi together, partieularly pilchards. 
The oil is uſed for dreffing. leather and Ade mo 
poles, in the fame manner as train oiI. 

When cad leave the banks of Newfoondiin@ they 
go in purfuit of whitings; and it is owing to this 
that the return of the whitings' 43) frequent on our 
coaſt, 

On the cou of Buchan, the ety catch's ball 
kind of cod, which is highly prized; they falt it 
and dry it in the fun wren ch rocks, and ſomerimes 


in the chimney; but the x — ir 1. 
ar home. (A hal £1 i134 2 +33 244} 
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The TORTOISE, ot. TURTLE, is a kind of an 


amphibious animal, living both by land and water. 
They are covered with a fine large oval ſhell, which 
is marbled with various colours. Their ſizes are 
different, but they are often met with in America 
| ive feet long and four broad, 


There are four ſorts of Tortoiſęs. called by ſailors, 


the trunk turtle, the loggerhead, the hawks bill, and 
the green turtle, The trunk turtle are commonly 
bigger than the reſt, and their backs are higher and 
rounder. The fleth of this ſort i is rank, and not very 
wholeſome. The loggerhead is ſo called from the. 
largeneſs of its head, it being much bigger than 
thoſe of the other forts : the fleſh of that is likewiſe. 
rank, and not eaten but in. caſe of neceſſity. The 
hawks-bill turtle is the leaſt of the four; they have 
long and ſmall. mouths, ſomething reſembling the 

ill of a hawk; on the back of this turtle grows the 

ell that is ſo much eſtcemed in Europe for making 
combs, boxes, &c. Some of them carry three 
pounds; others, which are very large, ſix pounds of 


ſhell. It conſiſts of thirteen leaves, or plates, of 
which eight are flat, and five hollow. They are 
raiſed and taken off by means of fire, which is made 
under it when the fleſh is taken out; as ſoon as the 


heat affects the leaves, they are eaſily raiſed with the 


point of a knife. The fleſh is but ordinary food, but 
ſweeter. and better than that of the loggerhead; yet 


ſometimes it purges both upwards and downwards, 
eſpecially between Samballoes and Porto Bello. 
The green turtle are ſo called, becauſe the ſhell is 


greener than any other. It: is very clear, and better 
clouded than that of the haw ks · bill; but ĩt is ſo ex · 
ceeding thin, it is uſed only for inlazing. Theſe. 
turtles are generally larger than the hawks-bill, and 


weigh fometimes two, ſometimes three hundred 
pounds. 


— 
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pounds. Their heads are round and ſmall, and their 


dacks flatter than the haw ks bill. 


The turtle is a dull, heavy, ſtupid . their 
brain being no bigger than a ſmall bean, though 
their head is as big as a ca!f's; but they have a very 
good eye, and a quick fight. Their fleſh looks fo 
like beef, it would hardly be diſtinguiſhed from it, if 
it was not for the colour of the fat, which is of a yel- 
lowiſh green. 

They feet upon moſs, graſs, and ſea weed, ynleſs 
in the time of breeding, when they forſake their 
common haunts, and are ſuppoſed to eat nothing, 
Both the male and female are fat the beginning of 
this ſeaſon, but before they return, the male becomes 
ſo lean that he is not fit to eat, while the females cone 
tinues in good plight, and cats well to the very laſt, 
They couple in the water, and are ſaid to be nine 
days in performing the work. They begin in March, 


and continue till May. 


This coupling time is one of the principal ſeaſons 
of fiſhing for them. They are very eaſily diſcovered 
when they are in the action, the male being upon 
the back of the female. As ſoon as they as per- 
ceived, two or three people approach them 1n a 
canoe, and either flip a nooſe round their necks, 'or 
one of their feet; or if they have no line, they lay 
hold of them by the neck, where they have no ſhell, 
with their hands only, and by this means catch them 
both together; but ſometimes the female eſcapes, 
being more ſhy than the male. 

Another way of taking them, at this time, is with 
the ſpear; which being thrown at the back of the 


turtle, pierces the ſhell, and ſticks as faſt in it as if it 
were ſolid oak. He ſtruggles hard to get looſe, but 


5 to no purpoſe, for they take care that the line 
| which 


> 
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Which is faſtened to the ſpear be ſtrong. enough ti to 
hold him. 

The time of taking turtle upon land is from the 
firſt moon in April to that in Auguſt, being the ſea- 
fon in which theſe creatures lay their eggs. The 
quantity which they lay is prodigious, being at leaſt 
ſeveral hundreds in a ſeaſon. The night before ſhe 
lays,” ſhe comes and takes a view of the place, and 
after taking one turn about it, ſhe goes to ſea again, 
bur never fails to return the night following. 

Towards the ſetting of the ſun, they are ſeen draw- 
is to land, and ſeem to look earneſtly about them 
as if they feared an ambuſcade, If they perceive 
any perſon on ſhore, they ſeek for another place; if 
otherwiſe, they come on ſhore when it is dark. 
After they had looked carefully about them, they 
degin to work and dig in the ſand with their fore 
feet till they have made a round hole of a foot broad 
and a foot and a half deep, a little above where the 
water reaches when higheſt; this 'done, they lay 
eighty or ninety eggs at a time as big as a hen egg, 


and as round as a ball; ſhe continues laying about 


the ſpace of an hour, gering which time if a cart was 
to be driven over her ſhe would not ſtir. The eggs 
are covered with a white tough ſkin like wetted parch- 
ment. When ſhe has done laying ſhe covers the 
hole ſo dexterouſly that it is no eaſy matter to find 
the place; after 'this#ſhe returns to the ſea, At the 
end of fifteen days the lays again in the fame man- 
ner, angat the end of another fifteen n laying 
three times in all. 

In about twenty - five days after loniog; the eggs are 
Hatched by the heat of the ſand; at the end of which 
term, the little turtles, being as big as young quails, 
run dtrectiy to the fea without any guide 2 

m. 
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them. Thoſe that are taken by the way are gene- 
Tally fried whole, and are ſaid to be delicious meat. 

The men that ſtand to watch for the turtle, turn 
them on their backs, which is not performed without 
ſome difficulty, for they are very heavy and ſtruggle 
hard: after this, he hales them above high-water 
mark, and leaves them till morning; for when they 
are once on their backs they are not able to ſtir from 
the place, 

As a turtle enjoys the benefit of lungs; ſhe can, 
by ſucking in the air, bring herſelf ro an equilibrium 
with the water. She is alſo able to ſwim like other 
animals by the motion of her paws, though moſt 
commonly ſhe contents herſelf with creeping. 

The turtle, as was laid before, ſeeds upon graſe 
and weeds, and this ſhe does on the land as well as 
in the water. Near ſeveral of the American iſlands 
there are a ſort of green meadows at the bottom of 
the ſea, which is not many fathom deep in thoſe 
parts; for which reaſon, when the weather is fine 
and the water ſmooth, they may be'ſeen creeping on 
this green carpet at the bottom of the ſea. After 
they have fed ſufficiently they take their progreſs into 
the mouths of rivers for freſh water, where they 
likewiſe take in the refreſhing air, and en return 
to their former ſtation. When they have done feed- 
ing they generally float with their heads above water, 
unleſs they are alarmed by the approach of hunters or 
birds of prey, in which caſe they Nena, plunge to 
the bottom. 


A turtle of an ordinary ſize and of the beſt ſort 


will yield at leaſt two hundred pounds of fleſhn, which 


the ſailors take care to ſalt, and near three hundred 

eggs, which will keep a confiderable time. | 
The ſhell may be faſhioned in whatever manner 

the workman pleaſes, by ſoftening it in warm water 


and 


flat, ſmooth, and broad body. 
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and putting it into a mould, for it immediately takes 


the impreſſion by the aſſiſtance of a ſtrong iron preſs, 
and may be afterwards adorned and embelliſhed at 
pleaſure. 


The TURBOT, or BRET, in the ſouthern parts 
of England, is called a Turbot, but in the northern a 
Bret. 

The fize of this fiſh ſeldom exceeds a yard in 
length, nor two feet and half in breadth. Though 
he has no ſeales, he has a rough granulated ſkin, full 
of exceeding ſmall prickles, placed without order on 


the upper part. The colour of the ſame part is-aſh, 
. Gverfified with a great number of black ſpots ;. the 


lower part is white. 

Tue London markets are wholly ſupplied with this 
fiſh by the Dutch, who, to the ſcandal of the Bruiſh 
filhermen, it is computed carry out of the kingdom 


upwards of thirty thouſand pounds annually ; and in 


the ſpace of three months, beginning in May and 
ending the end of July or beginning of Auguſt, they 
are chiefly to be found on the Dogger Dank; but in 
the months of January, February, and March, they 
are tobe had in pretty great plenty on the coaſt of 


Devon and Cornwall, of equal goodneſs with thoſe 


caught by the Dutch. 
The fleſh is white, firm, delicate and a z 
and is ſo highly eſteemed by ſome, as to be preferred 


before all the inhabitants of the water. 


It is a fiſh of prey and lives upon others, particu- 


larly crabs. 


The SKATE or FLARE is a grifily fiſh, with a 


It grows to a very 
large ſize, for ſome have been taken that have 


weigked above an hundred pounds; but what is ſtill 


more 
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extraordinary, there was one ſold by a fiſhmonger nx 
Cambridge to St. John's College, which weighed 
two hundred pounds, and dined one hundred and 
twenty perſons. It was carefully meaſured, and the 
length was forty-two inches, and the breadth thirty» 
one. Thoſe of the ſize here mentioned are very 
coarſe and rayk, the fineft. being from twenty to forty 
pounds weight. 1 : 
The colour on the upper part is a pale aſh, very 
much ſpotted with black. The under part is white. 
All fiſh of this ſort, when firſt taken, have a 
Tankiſh taſte, ' which by keeping a little vaniſhes. 
They are moſt in ſeaſon in the winter, for then they 
do not ſmell fo ſtrong, and their taſte is more pleas . 
ſant. : | 
They delight to feed in muddy places not far from 
the ſhore. Thy are found in great plenty on all the 
ſea coaſt of Great Britain. 


The SOAL is a flat, longiſh fiſh, in ſhape much 
like the ſoal of a ſhoe, from whence it derives its 
name. It is often ſeen of the length of a foot, and 
ſometimes a little longer. The upper part of a dark 
aſh colour and the lower white, 7 

They are caught in large quantities on the coaſt 
of Devon and Cornwall, from whence the markets 
of London are ſupplied by land carriage. | 

The fleſh is more firm and ſolid than that of a 
plaice; for ſweetneſs of taſte, the plenty of nouxiſh- 
ment it affords,' and the goodneſs of its juice, far ex- 
cels it; for which reaſon, in ſome countries, they 
ſtile it the Sea Partridge, | 
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